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CHRONICLE 


Filipino Independence.—In the House of Representa- 
tives on April 26, the bill providing for complete inde- 
pendence of the Philippines by 1921, was reported from 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. The bill declares that 
the Filipinos are unanimous in their demand for inde- 
pendence, and that there is no substantial sentiment in 
this country favorable to permanent sovereignty over the 
islands by this Government. In the report accompany- 
ing the bill the statement is made that the Filipinos are 
capable of self-government and that the United States 
by granting it would save $60,000,000 a year. It is de- 
clared to be the purpose of the Democrats to pass the 
measure before adjournment. 


President Attacks Roosevelt.—The political campaign 
preceding the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
reached a crisis last week in the State of Massachusetts, 
when President Taft, candidate of the conservative ele- 
ment in the Republican party, took the field against his 
rival, former President Theodore Roosevelt. President 
Taft abandoned the policy of silence under the attacks 
which Colonel Roosevelt has made on him and his admin- 
istration, and for the first time since Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced his candidacy launched into a bitter denuncia- 
tion of the former President. On Thursday, April 25, 
beginning in the early afternoon in Springfield, and clos- 
ing late at night in Boston, the President made close to 
a dozen speeches, many of them extended, the rest only 
a few words in length. In all of them he made it clear 
that he was unalterably opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, that 
he saw disaster in a third term in the White House for 
any man, and that he did not believe Colonel Roosevelt 
had given him a “square deal.” In the beginning he 








seemed to attack Colonel Roosevelt with reluctance. As 
the day wore on, however, Mr. Taft grew more aggres- 
sive, and apparent'y laid aside any feeling of regret he 
may have felt at this evidence that the long friendship 
with his former chief was broken. The Springfield 
Republican says: “The)charges made by Roosevelt were 
met, and met straight from the shoulder. There was no 
hesitation, no side-stepping, no evasion. There was 
satire, sarcasm, definite refutation and personalities. 
With it all there was a maintenance of dignity which al- 
ways becomes a chief executive, and President Taft es- 
pecially.” On April 29, 420 delegates were claimed for 
the President, and 204 were allowed to Mr. Roosevelt. 
These figures, however, were controverted by the ex- 
President’s supporters, who grant only 103 to Mr. Taft. 
It is as yet impossible to say which of the Democratic 
candidates is in the lead. 





Labor Troubles.—Adjustment of the differences be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Eastern railways, which threatened a strike on fifty lines 
east of Chicago and north of the Potomac, seems assured 


| from the action of the conference of railway managers 


on April 23 in agreeing to confer with Charles P. Neill, 
United States Labor Commissioner, and Judge Martin 
J. Knapp, of the United States Commerce Court. 


The Floods.—On April 24 it was reported that 100,000 
people were rendered homeless by the floods of the 
Mississippi and tributary rivers. Most of the people 
were gathered in camps. The Federal Government had 
engaged to feed 83,000 of them. Private charity is com- 
ing to the rescue of the others. In many cases numbers 
of the unfortunates found it impossible to make their 
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way to the camps and were found marooned on house 
In one place 500 





tops or drifting on improvised rafts. 
negroes, who had taken refuge in box-cars, were re- 
ported to be in danger of, starvation. The Titanic dis- 
aster seems to have had the effect of distracting the 


popular attention from the awful extent of the calamity. | 


Men and Religion Movement.—-The campaign of the 
Christian Conservation Congress of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement held its final session at Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan, on April 24. The national committee 
of ninety-seven formally passed out of existence, and 
was turned over to the local churches, 
Y. M. C. A’s brotherhoods, and Sunday-school asso- 
ciations in all parts of the United States. The New York 
meetings concluded the series of visits which have been 
made during the past eight months to seventy-five large 
cities up and down the country. Local social service ex- 
perts drew up a series of resolutions for New York 
covering ten topics, the resolutions themselves numbering 
175. These resolutions include definite proposals on such 
subjects as immigration, housing, justice and probation, 
the police, recreation and amusements, finger print records, 
vocational guidance of the young, regular instruction in 
grammar and high schools in the facts of sex. hygiene 


their work 


and reproduction, etc., etc. 


Rodin’s Bust Arrives.—.\ delegation of distinguished 
Frenchmen arrived here on April 26, on the new French 
liner, La France. They brought with them Rodin’s bust 
of ‘La France,” which they will set at the foot of the 
Champlain Memorial Lighthouse at Crown Point, Lake 
Champlain, on May 3. Gabriel Hanotaux, former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, headed the delegation, which 
also included Viscount de Chambrun, special representa- 
tive of the French Premier; René Bazin and Etienne 
Lamy, both of the French Academy; Count and 
Countess de Rochambeau; Fernand Cormon, President 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, and others. The delegation 
was met at Quarantine by former Senator Henry V. Hill 
who, welcoming the visitors, thanked them for the gift 
of France. Mr. Hill presented to each member of the 
delegation a medal bearing the design of the Champlain 
monument. The party’s itinerary includes trips to Phila- 
delphia, Montreal and Quebec. 


Titanic’s Lost and Saved.—Official figures of the lost 
and saved on the Titanic, given out by Sydney Buxton, 
President of the Board of Trade, make a total of 1,503 
The ship carried 2,206 souls—1,662 men, 439 
Of these 315 men were saved, 
336 women and 52 children, or 703 in all. The lost num- 
bered 1,347 men, 103 women and 53 children. Practi- 
cally all of the children drowned were from the steerage. 
Of the 875 members of the crew 686 were lost. Of all 
the persons on board, crew or passengers, approximately 
three-fourths of the women, one-half of the children 


fatalities. 
women and 105 children. 





and one-fifth of the men were saved. The cable-ship 
Mackay-Bennett reached Halifax with 189 bodies from 
the wreck, among them the bodies of Colonel Astor, 
Isidor Straus and President Charles M. Hays, of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. Contributions have been coming 
in to Mayor Gaynor, of New York, from all over the 
country for the relief of the Titanic sufferers. The total 
received up to Saturday, April 27, was $107,000. 


Mexico.—Ex-President de la Barra has made known 
that he is not seeking political preferment, and that the 
discussion of presidential candidates is unseasonable. He 
also intimates that the present administration ought to 
pay attention to reasonable public opinion. The Pres- 
ident has asked for an appropriation of twenty million 
pesos, to be taken from the reserves, for the formation 
and equipment of a larger army against the revolution- 
ists—_—He represented to the Congress that he thought 
it inadvisable to make April 2, the date of the victory of 
Diaz in 1867, a national holiday. While his message 
was being discussed by the Deputies, a youth in the gal- 
lery raised a cheer for old Porfirio, but was promptly 
ejected. Members of Congress prevailed upon the police 
not to carry the boy away to jail. The result of the 
debate was a setback to Madero, for only three Deputies 
and two Senators voted against the holiday. The Depu- 
ties sent another cablegram to Diaz with news of their 
action.——Giuseppe Garibaldi, who was active and use- 
ful during the Maderist revolution, has returned from 
Europe to take a military command against Orozco. 
Some twenty families of foreigners have retired from 
the charming city of Orizaba for fear of being mistaken 
for Americans, should any untoward event arouse the 
populace against the “Yankees.” Another peace com- 
mission has gone to San Antonio, Texas, in the hope of 
inducing Vazquez Gomez to modify his terms for the 
cessation of hostilities. Spellbinders have also been sent 
to the most disaffected States, to deliver speeches to the 
general public for the same purpose. All this has been 
done by private patriotism without official backing. 
Extraordinary tales of robbery, torture and murder, in 
which American citizens were the victims, have been 
told, but the common opinion is that they are gross ex- 
aggerations or distortions of facts. 














Canada.—During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
354,237 immigrants entered Canada, 220,527 coming di- 
rect from Europe and 133,710 coming from or through 
the United States. For the previous year the numbers 
were respectively 189,633 and 121,451. During March 
the entries were 26,139 direct from Europe and 16,252 
from or through the United States. Last year the cor- 
responding numbers were 25,147 and 14,545. The Gov- 
ernment would do well to keep account of those who 
leave Canada, both natives and immigrants, and so avoid 
for the future the disappointment caused by the results 
of the census-———Ontario has determined to call that 
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part of Keewatin which is to be annexed to it Patricia 
District, in honor of the Princess Patricia. This is very 
interesting. It would be more interesting to hear what 
it is going to do to protect the rights regarding educa- 
tion of Keewatin. Mr. Foster, Minister of Com- 
merce, says that the negotiations with Australia for 
closer trade relations are progressing satisfactorily. 
The City Council of Montreal has passed a by-law for- 
bidding vehicles of any kind to interfere with persons en- 
tering or leaving street cars. When a car stops they 
also must stop and not start again till the car starts. The 
safety of street-car passengers demands such a law; the 
difficulty will be to enforce it, especially with regard to 
motor carriages. The grain elevators at Fort William 
and Port Arthur are full of grain, and transporters are 
waiting anxiously for the opening of navigation, which 
this year is late on account of the severity of the winter 
just past. A great deal of grain has gone to Duluth, 
and a quantity, estimated at from 20 to 40 million bush- 
els, is still in the hands of the growers. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway is about to spend 22 million dollars on 
rolling stock to meet the demands of the coming season. 











Great Britain—Jhe Bill disestablishing the Church 
of England in Wales has passed its first reading. 
When the Olympic was ready to sail from Southampton 
on her first voyage after the loss of the Titanic, the fire- 
men struck, on the plea that the boats and rafts, that had 
been added to her equipment, were unseaworthy. No 
union man would replace them, so the voyage had to be 
given up. The grand jury has returned a true bill 
against Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence, leaders in the late woman suffrage riots, for con 
spiracy to violate the Malicious Injury to Property Act. 
——Judge Rentoul, of the City of London Court, refused 
an application for the committing to prison of a woman 
who had disobeyed the court’s order to pay a debt. He 
said that, with the example of the heroism of the men 
of the Titanic before his eyes, the applicants showed a 
great lack of chivalry, which he would not countenance. 
All he could do, if the woman persisted’ in not paying, 
was to call her dishonest. A man named Tinkler, 
lately librarian of Peterborough Cathedral, has been sen- 
tenced to three years’ penal servitude for stealing val- 
uable books and manuscripts from the library. It is 
said that some which he sold are now in the United 
States. Mr. Pearce, Minister of Defence in Labor 
Ministry of Australia, speaking at a demonstration in 
favor of an eight-hour day, warned the unions against 
the danger of associating with Syndicalists. The new 
Minimum Wage Act scarcely began to work before it 
met with difficulty. A debate on the minimum wage has 
arisen in South Wales which the arbitration board de- 
signed by the Act has been unable to settle. The Presi- 
dent of the board has gone to London to consult with the 
Prime Minister. 




















Ireland.—A large and very representative National 
Convention met in Dublin April 23 to consider and pass 
judgment on the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Redmond ac- 
cepted it as the best that could be obtained at this time 
and the delegates unanimously endorsed his action. Sev- 
eral amendments were offered with the object of having 
them pressed when the Bill went into committee, but it 
was agreed, on the motion of a priest, to leave the con- 
duct of these and whatever other amendments should 
be judged advisable in the hands of Mr. Redmond. It 
was significant that the seconder of the motion endors- 
ing the Bill was the Mayor of Cork, who was elected as 
a supporter of Mr. O’Brien. The Bill seems not only 
to have consolidated the Nationalist body in Ireland, but 
to have elicited approval from a number of prominent 
Irish Protestants, who were not deemed hitherto in favo 
of Home Rule. Its introduction has been followed by 
no secessions nor half-hearted adhesions in the Liberal 
Party, as in the case of the Bills of 1886 and 1893; it 
seems rather to have unified the various elements and in- 
duced confidence. Mr. Asquith’s speech has produced a 
good effect in Ireland. ‘While the fortunes of other 
parties ebbed and flowed,” he said, “Ireland never wav- 
ered since the franchise of 1884 made her voice articu- 
late in favor of Home Rule. Amid all the varying 
phases of our campaigns one thing has remained con- 
stant, subject neither to eclipse nor wane, the insistence 
and persistence of the Irish demand, the deliberate de- 


mand of a Nation.” Mr. Bonar Law having asked, 
“What Nation?” the Premier replied, “The Irish na- 
tion,’ and added: “Home Rule is the verdict of a Na- 


tion, ratified repeatedly.” Mr. Samuel’s explanation of 
the financial clauses extended their scope. He admitted 
that the expert Financial Committee had unanimously 
found in favor of Irish fiscal independence with com- 
pensatory grants in addition, but his claim that the pres- 
ent arrangement will be more satisfactory was not 
deemed convincing in Ireland. Cardinal Logue’s opinion 
represents the general view: “The Bill furnishes the basis 
of a good all-round working scheme, which, judiciously 
amended, will bring about an era of national peace, con 
tentment and prosperity.” 


Italy.— The bombardment of the Dardanelles forts is 
said to have been much more serious than is officially: ad- 
mitted. The Kumkaleh defences were completely demol- 
ished. Three hundred Turks were killed and as many 
wounded. The situation in Constantinople is alarming 
on account of the lack of provisions, as no ships are en- 
tering the port. One hundred vessels are waiting in the 
Greek harbors for permission to lift their anchors. On 
April 25 the Italians occupied half a dozen islands in the 
7Egean Sea, thus getting complete control of the archi- 
pelago, and bodies of troops occupied the islands of 
Imbros and Lemnos, which are directly opposite the Dar- 
danelles. Taxos, Chios and Samos were also seized. 
Meantime Italy far from the seat of war is rejoicing 
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over the completion of the new campanile at Venice to 
replace the structure which fell ten years ago. 


France.—The Government has proclaimed a state of 
siege at Fez where a large number of officers and men 
were killed. It is said the Jews of the place were sub- 
jected to horrible outrages; at all events they were mer- 
cilessly plundered, and a large part of the city was de- 
stroyed by fire. The exasperation against foreigners is 
extending from Fez as far as Melilla, and the tribesmen 
are threatening a holy war, while strong pressure is be- 
ing exerted in Europe to induce Spain and Trance to 
unite for common action. England and France are re- 
ported as about to occupy Crete. The war with the 
anarchist bandits in Paris is meanwhile going on. The 
\ssistant Superintendent of Police was killed and the 
Chief Inspector wounded in an attempt to capture some 
of the outlaws.——On April 28 a force of 2,000 soldiers 
and police surrounded the garage in which two of the 
bandits had entrenched themselves, and in the presence 
f an immense multitude of men, -women and children 
blew it up with dynamite. Both of the criminals were 


killed. 





Austria-Hungary.— Dr. v. Lukacs has been definitely 
appointed to succeed Count Khuen-Hedervary as Premier, 
and has reappointed the entire ministry of his predeces- 
sor. Meanwhile Justh and Kossuth have already re- 
jected the election reforms proposed by him, which were 
to have been the basis of the expected conciliations. 
In the first elections for the officers of the city council in 
Vienna, only four representatives of what are called the 
Christian Socials were elected as against six Social Demo- 
crats. The second polling however returned seven Chris- 
tian Socials and only three Social Democrats. A Chris- 
tian Social fleeing from a crowd of Socialist voters fired 
on his pursuers and wounded several. 





Germany.—The Centre has seized its opportunity and 
unexpectedly called up a terrible storm in the Reichstag 
upon the question of duelling in the army. During a 
debate concerning the new army and navy bills, the 
Centrist Matthias Erzberger, demanded at the conclu- 
sion of his discussion that the religious convictions of 
Catholics should not be outraged in the army, as at 
present is the case, in the existing code of duelling among 
the officers. He expressly referred to the instance of 
the Catholic staff physician, Dr. Sambeth, who had been 
ordered by the Emperor’s decision to apply for his dis- 
missal from the army, because he had refused to offer 
a challenge when provoked by a fellow officer. A critical 
situation hereupon developed in the Reichstag when the 
Minister of War, v. Heeringer, whose nephew had but 
a few days previously been killed in a duel, arose to an- 
swer the Centrist. He said that the Catholic officer had 
been dismissed not for religious reasons, but because his 
convictions in regard to duelling placed him out of har- 








mony with the existing conditions in the army. This was 
equivalently the position of the Emperor, who maintained 
that Dr. Sambeth, in refusing to send a challenge, had 
set himself in opposition to the fundamental principles 
of his class. The words of the Minister of War were 
strongly resented by the Centre, and for several minutes 
its members gave free vent to their indignation, and were 
joined in their demonstration by other parties. The 
Minister of War strove to hold his ground, but was 
obliged to resume his seat. The First Vice-President, 
the National Liberal, Dr. Paasche, now took the floor 
and declared that the Minister of War was evidently 
out of all sympathy with a vast proportion of the Ger- 
man people. It is very generally held that v. Heeringer 
will be forced to resign his office. On the following day 
the question was once more introduced, and the Pro- 
gressive, Haussman, made a violent attack upon the Min- 
ister for his attitude towards the Catholic army phy- 
sician, and was greeted with tumultuous applause. Dr. 
Spahn, the Centrist leader, then arose, and repeating the 
words used by v. Heeringer during the former session, 
read the following pronouncement of his party: “Against 
this view I must in the name of my political friends pro- 
test with all possible energy upon religious and consti- 
tutional grounds. The religious reasons | shall not 
discuss here. In spite of the fact, recognized throughout 
Germany, that Catholics are excluded nowhere and from 
no institutions by the provisions of the constitution, the 
Minister of War is denying them this governmental right. 
By his declaration he refuses them the honor which he 
demands for himself and his officers. The Minister of 
War hereby places himse!f outside the pale of the law. 
The civil as well as the military codes forbid duelling. 


‘ The Minister of War on the other hand excludes from 


the rank of officer any man who will show reverence and 
obedience to the law.” The Centre promises to bring this 
issue to a final decision in accordance with law and 
morality. The Reichstag has taken the initiative in 
proposing an international regulation of the steamboat 
passenger ‘service which is to fix the obligatory number 
of lifeboats and determine upon other precautionary meas- 
ures, especially the communication by wireless. London 
will probably be chosen for the international convention. 





China.—Chung Mun Yew, once a student of Yale, who 
steered the college crew to a victory over Harvard in 
1883, has been appointed Minister of the Chinese Re- 
public at Washington. Stringent martial law has been 
established in Nanking, where a recent outbreak cost 
some three hundred lives——Fears are entertained of 
further serious disorders in Canton, for thousands of 
soldiers have returned from the North in a state of dis- 
content and have been disbanded. Premier Tang 
Shae-Yi has agreed to the demands of the Ministers of 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
for the cancellation of the arrangement with the Belgian 
syndicate for a loan. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Advertising Devices of the ‘‘Britannica’’ 


The activity of the agents of the “Encyclopedia 
3ritannica” in circulating their book is marvelous, both 
in the persistency with which they pursue prospective 
subscribers and also in the methods they employ. Hesi- 
tating or inquiring Catholics are their favorite game. 
They are immediately bombarded with letters, usually 
modified copies of one sent to the editor of AMERICA 
as far back as July 19, 1911. In these letters they are 
warned (1) that “the criticism of the New Britannica 
originated in the weekly journal ‘America,’ the editor 
of which is a member of the Society of Jesus, which ap- 
pears to have taken offense at the article entitled 
‘Jesuits’; (2) that “these attacks are not supported 
by a great many well-instructed Catholics,” and the Lon- 
don Tablet is adduced as proof. (3) “that more than 
two hundred articles on subjects connected with religious 
and church history have been contributed by Catholics, 
one cf these contributions being the American section 
of the Roman Catholic Church, by his Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons”; (4) that “the Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has attempted to represent the 
Roman Catholic doctrine according as it is held pre- 
dominantly by Roman Catholics in an objective way”; 
and (5) that “to recite certain statements accompanying 
them with an implied note of exclamation suggesting 
prejudice and inaccuracy is not the same thing as refuting 
them.” Such are the reasons incessantly harped upon 
to assure the doubters, and in many instances the coveted 
check is sent by the next mail. 

Of course it is perfectly true that the multitudinous 
misstatements of Catholic doctrine by the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” were not refuted either by ourselves or by 
others who assailed them. Nor was any “refutation” 
needed. It was quite sufficient to ‘recite’ these “state- 
ments’ to destroy them. Thus for instance when we are 
told that “Pius X encouraged the faithful to drown all 
tendency of thought in a flood of sensual emotionalism” ; 
that “the words of absolution are magical”; that “the 
worship of Mary developed by Pius IX received a further 
stimulus from Leo XIII, who did nothing during his 
long pontificate to correct the superstitions concerning 
relics and indulgences”; that Mary is not the Mother of 
God; that she had other children besides Christ; that 
reverence for her is a relic of paganism; that the water 
of baptism is “cathartic in its character, and must be 
running to carry off the miasma, or unseen demon of 
disease, and its virtue is enhanced by the introduction of 
suitable prayers and incantations of a divine or magical 
power,” etc., it is not necessary to prove to any Catholic 
that such “statements” are insults both to his Faith and 
his intelligence, and it is sufficiently clear that the at- 
tempt of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” “to represent 





the Roman Catholic doctrine according as it is held pre- 
dominantly by Roman Catholics in an objective way,” 
has been a most lamentable failure. Such doctrines are 
certainly not “held predominantly by Roman Catholics 
in an objective way,” nor in a subjective way, nor in any 
other way. 

These charges have been reiterated by AMERICA over 
and over again. They are not mere inferences or de- 
ductions, but are literal quotations from the ‘“Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” itself, with the title of the article given 
and the page of the volume from which they were taken. 
The only answer we got was that we were unfair; that 
we were prejudiced; that we were deliberately trying 
to harm them; that we were Jesuits, and that in any 
case a certain St. Cyres, a Protestant, who contributed 
some of the articles about the Church knew more about 
the Church than we or any one else did. 

But that is all past and gone. What puzzles us now 
is the mysterious power that, “booming” exerts over even 
very intelligent people. An instance of it has just been 
forwarded to us in this matter of the “Encyclopedia 
3ritannica’s” activities. A gentleman on the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, an engineer by profession, had ex- 
pressed his doubts to the agents about the reliability of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and had consented to 
purchase it if he were assured that a certain number of 
reputable Catholics had bought the book. Whereupon 
the busy agent sent him the following list :— 

Monseigneur (sic) O’Brien, East Cambridge. 

Vicar General Michael Lavelle. 

Monseigneur Walsh. 

The Paulist Fathers of New York City. 

The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmetsburg (sic), Md. 

Catholic World. 

Publishers of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

That was sufficient. The set was ordered and “The 
Cambridge University Press” triumphantly puts the ques- 
tion: “Do you not think that the argument of the En- 
gineer of Panama is good logic and good sense?” To 
which any intelligent person will reply: “It is neither 
one nor the other.” You might as well cite the names 
of a jury as acquitting a criminal before they heard the 
testimony. They either purchased the book before its real 
character was known, or procured it afterwards so as 
to be sure of its contents, to warn their people against 
it. In the case of Mgr. Lavelle, his name is signed to 
the document of the New York Federated Catholic So- 
cieties which denounced the book, and had it condemned 
at the national convention in Columbus. We notice that 
the name of AMERICA is omitted from the list of sub- 
scribers. We bought it, but surely we cannot be accused 
of favoring the publication. 

. But the most odious part of this solicitation of patron- 
age is as follows. The agent writes: 

“From another subscriber whose name like that of 
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the Engineer in the Canal Zone we shall be very glad 
to let you have, we received the following letter less than 
a month ago: ‘May I take this occasion to say that I 
appreciate the many good qualities of the Britannica, and 
have no sympathy whatever either as a Catholic clergy- 
man, or a student, or a Jesuit of more than twenty years’ 
experience, with the illnatured and unscrupulous clique 
f obscurantists and bigots, who tried to damage you 
ind your publication recently oh the score of deliberate 
Catholic Church.” 

we to say to this triumph of flamboyant 


infairness to the 

What have 
advertising in which one Jesuit appears condemning bit- 
terly the action of others of the same Order? We have 
not a word to say except that the individual in question 


is not a Jesuit. He was once, but has had more than 


} 
| 


lalf as many years’ experience out of the Order as he 


formerly had in it. Does the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
If it does, why does it exploit its friend and 
supporter as a Jesuit? Is it fair; is it honest? It is 
quite useless to say that the real status of the individual 


know this? 


was not known. A postal card would have secured the 
information. 


‘Does not the attitude of a scholar and a member of the 


necessary Nevertheless it goes on to say: 
(order of Jesuits affect your attitude toward the Eleventh 
dition of the Encyclopedia ?” 

No; but the methods employed by the “Encyclopaedia 
iritannica” to increase its subscription very materially 
affect our attitude towards the Eleventh Edition and its 
promoters. Will they make reparation ? 


Tur Eprror. 


Shakespeare and His Defamers 


Tuesday, April 23, marked the three hundred and forty- 
eighth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. Despite the 
annual crop of assaults upon his identity and fame, the 
vecasion was duly commemorated in academic and liter- 
ary circles. Not all the waters of the river Wye nor 
the dark secret which the modern Delia Bacons and 
Ignatius Donellys hoped to unearth from its charitable 
clay could quite obliterate his memory from the minds 
of the unpersuaded of all climes, who are clinging to the 
belief of their fathers, that Shakespeare is Shakespeare 
still. 

In these days a new anti-Shakesperean lance is being 
raised by some new Don Quixote with almost every issue 
of the press. Thus, soon after the recent invasion of the 
Wye by the American. Baconians from Troy, came the 
report that the students of a certain Chicago High 
School had, with the approval of their teachers, stigma- 
tized Shakespeare as “licentious, unclean, and objection- 
able,” and intended to have him banished from their 
curriculum. Their spokesman characterized the Bard as 
“a cheap, grand-stand player and an immoralist,” while 
Ibsen and Shaw were preferred by the student body as 
leaders of the youthful idea. One wonders why they 
did not add Voltaire, Zola and-Gorky. 





Yet, the high school boys were not without consider- 
able learned warrant and precedent in their attempt to 
transfer Shakespeare into an immoralist. The myriad- 
minded master of tears and laughter has been branded 
ere this with almost every form of aberration, intellec- 
tual and moral, that ever emanated (german 
“seminar.” To Swinburne and Prof. Dowden, he was 
Rationalistic; likewise to the Vehse and 
Kreysig; to the notorious Birch, he was an Atheist; to 
Prof. Santayana, of Harvard, he is a Positivist and alto- 
gether irreligious, while to M. Michelet, in his “Jeanne 
D'Arc” Shakespeare is the coryphzus of a literature that 
is “Sceptique, judaique, satanique.”’ The last charge of 
this rather comprehensive indictment is, indeed, note- 
worthy. To hear a Frenchman calling English Litera- 
ture “satanique” will doubtless suggest to those familiar 
with later-day French literature a certain household 
phrase involving a kettle and a pot. 

One may however, understand M. Michelet’s heat in 
view of the fact that his rather bitter criticisms of Shakes- 
peare are to be found in his sympathetic defense of 
Jeanne D’Are and he may have been prejudiced by the 
villainous un-Shakespearean caricature of the “Match- 
less Maid” to be found in the pages of “Henry VI.” 
Her defender need not, however, for that reason have 
relegated Shakespeare to the hell of the godless, as all 
sane critics now admit that Shapespeare never drew a 
line of that stage cartoon. Raphael Holinshed is re- 
sponsible for the first sketch, and the final workmanship 
is no more Shakespeare’s than are the latter scenes of 
“Henry VIII.” But even the most charitable Shakes- 
pearean scholar is at a loss to find excuse for Michelet’s 


from a 


(germans 


more specific strictures : 

“TI do not recollect,” he adds in a note, “to have seen 
the name of God in Shakespeare. If it is there at all, 
it is very rarely, and without a shadow of religious 
sentiment.” (“Jeanne D’Arc,” p. 151.) 

This is unpardonable. The most superficial glance 
ought to save any one from writing such nonsense. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke and Mr. Bartlett, in their concordances 
of Shakespeare’s plays, quote nearly one thousand pass- 
ages where the name of God may be found in a Chris- 
tian and devotional sense! The second error: “If it is 
there at all, it is very rarely, by chance and without a 
shadow of religious sentiment,” is as bad as*the first. 

What, for instance, could be more pious, humble, rev- 
erential and thoroughly Catholic in its sentiment than 
Henry's prayer before the battle of Agincourt? 


“() God of battles steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if their opposed numbers 
Pluck their heart from them !—Not to-day, O Lord 
Oh, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard’s body have interred new ; 

And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood! 
Five hundred poor have I in yearly pay, 
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. Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Towards heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.” 


After the victory is won he gives all the glory to God: 
O God, thy arm was here, 


us, but to thy arm alone, 
Take it, God, 


And not to 
Ascribe we all! 
For it is none but thine. 


“Come, go we in procession to the village ; 

And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. 


“Do we all holy rites: 
Let there be sung “Non nobis’ 
The dead with charity enclosed in clay. 


and “Te Deum”; 


” 


Yet, even this does not satisfy Prof. Santayana, of 
Harvard, who in 1896 held that: 


“Shakespeare is remarkable among the greater 
poets for being without a philosophy and without a 
religion. In his drama there is no conception of any 
forces, natural or moral, dominating and transcend- 
ing our mortal energies. For Shakespeare, in the 
matter of religion, the choice lay between Chris- 
tianity and nothing. He chose nothing.” 

“Tf, therefore, we were asked to select one monu- 
ment of human civilization that would survive to 
some future age, or be transplanted to another planet 
to bear witness to the inhabitants there of what we 
have been upon earth, we should probably choose 
the works of Shakespeare. In them we recognize 
the truest portrait and best memorial of man. Yet 
the archeologists of that future age, or the cosmo- 
graphers of that other part of the heavens, after 
conscientious study of our Shakespearian autobio- 
graphy, would misconceive our life in one important 
respect. They would hardly understand that man 
had had a religion.” 

(“The New World,” Dec., 1896, p. 681.) 


In discussing the obvious difficulty presented by the 
passages from “Henry V,” Prof. Santayana says: 


“The passage is certainly a true expression of re- 
ligious feeling, and just the kind we might expect 
from a dramatist. Religion appears here as a mani- 
festation of human nature and as an expression of 
human passion. The passage, however, is not due 
to Shakespeare; but is essentially historical; the 
poet has simply not rejected, as he usually does, the 
religious element in the situation he reproduces.” 


But guid ad rem? Whether they are from Shakes- 
peare’s own brain or not does not enter into the discus- 
sion. They are found in a play of Shakespeare and 
hence would certainly reveal to the “archzologists of 
that future age” that man had a religion. Not only does 
Shakespeare thus profess belief in the existence and 
perpetual conserving power of a personal God, but in 
numerous other places he refers specifically and in truly 
noble language to the great scheme of Redemption 





through Christ’s atonement. One example will suffice: 


“Many a time has banished Norfolk fought 
For Jesus Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black Pagans, Turks and Saracens ; 

And, toiled with works of war, retired himself 

To Italy; and there at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his Captain Christ, 

Under whose colors he had fought so long.”’ 
(Richard II, Act IV, Scene 1.) 

And yet, referring to this beautiful passage, Prof. 
Santayana says: ‘This is tender and noble, and full of 
an indescribable chivalry and pathos, yet even here we 
find the spirit of war rather than that of religion and a 
deeper sense of Italy than of heaven.” 

Criticism of this kind is hopeless. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by the dying warrior is noble, indeed, but can 
scarcely be called “tender,” nor are the chivalry and 
pathos of the passage “indescribable.” The master hand 
has vividly portrayed both; nor is the sentiment of reli- 
gion incompatible with war for heaven, and it is un- 
pardonable for a critic to fasten his eyes on the pro- 
ceedings of an undertaker disposing of a corpse and to 
refuse to see the glorious triumph in heaven, when Nor- 
folk gives his pure soul to his “Captain Christ; 

Under whose colors he had fought so long.” 

Even if this were a myth and not truth it would be 
sublime poetry, and we need not fear that such criti- 
cism will ever diminish the brightness of the aureole 
that encircles the brow of the greatest of English writers. 
And, moreover, even if there be blots on Shakespeare’s 
moral character, there can be little doubt that he be- 
lieved in God, that he was a Christian, and that even if 
he were not a Catholic during life, “he died a papist.” 

E. A. W., s.J. 


Socialism and Present-Day Indifference 


If the average Catholic of to-day is asked what 
Socialism really is, he will probably reply that it is a 
mad scheme for making all men equal, a scheme so 
patently impossible of being put into execution that it 
is not worth wasting one’s time over in study. If con- 
fronted by the dismal facts of the rapid rise into power 
of the Socialist party in Germany, and the alarming im- 
crease which it has made even in this country, he will 
probably answer that there are always malcontents to be 
found, and that if left to its fate the party will surely 
die a natural death. It will prove very hard to shake 
him out of his sense of security into the full realization 
of the magnitude of the impending evil. “It is impos- 
sible,” he will say, “in a truly Christian country such as 
this, a country so enlightened and so democratic, so free 
from all sorts of tyranny, that any such schemes of revo- 
lution could ever get a firm hold.” The feeling of peace 
and security is strong within him, the skies are still 
bright, the nation still seems to be healthy and normal, 
the children play happily on the streets, the country is 
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experiencing an unprecedented period of prosperity, and, 
above all, we are no longer in the dark ages, and the 
horrors of revolution are not things to be thought of 
except in the light of historical events, misty shades of 
the unregenerate past. Such is the blindness, the stupi- 
dity, the criminal apathy of the vast majority of the peo- 
Such is their inward conviction that what 
Such, too, is the manner in which they, 


ple to-day! 
is must be right! 
unconsciously, help to upset the very order and quiet of 
which they boast, harm the very cause which they mean 
to espouse, promote the spread of that cancerous growth 
they so disdain, and incite the very forces of revolution 
and bloody strife which they fondly think to be mummies 
of the past. 

Not the least cause of this total and lamentable mis- 
apprehension of the real importance of the great issue 
of the times arises from the inability of the people of 
our day to profit from the lessons and mistakes of the 
past. Where, I ask, has the nature of man so radically 
changed that the pages of history are never again to be 
written in blood? Is it because of our boasted “‘enlight- 
enment’? If so let us take care and rise to meet the 
inevitable struggle that awaits us, for ever has this vain- 
glorious boast been the precursor of the greatest trage- 
dies in the world’s history. The “reform” of the days 
of Luther and the horrors of a Thirty Years War that 
left Europe reeking with blood from one extremity to 
the other followed upon the “enlightened” period of the 
Renaissance. And following this came a sweeping 
change in the very fundamentals of organization. Then 
we witness another period of rest and reaction from 
which we issue triumphant into the blaze of another 
epoch of so-called enlightenment that has not even to our 
day lost its glamor. Yet we are trembling still from the 
paralyzing, deadly blow of the frightful Revolution which 
followed in its wake as surely as the night must follow 
the day. And now, where are we? Once more the 
world proclaims that we are living in an “enlightened” 
age; every day we hear of new and astounding dis- 
coveries in the realm of science, and with nearly as be- 
wildering frequency we hear of new systems of God- 
less philosophy, new discoveries in the world of atheism 
and irreligion; and now the spectre of Marxian Social- 
ism with all its phantoms of materialism, class hatred, 
immorality, blasphemy, and blind struggle against all 
constituted authority looms up on the horizon of our 
vaunted enlightenment to complete the picture. True 
science is the handmaid of religion; but intellectual pride 
must lead to ruin. In Pragmatism we have the work of 
Voltaire, far more insidious than that of the Frenchman, 
since its theories are clothed with the garments of re- 
spectability ; and now in Socialism we have the new but 
far more dangerous Rousseau. And are we to expect 
that man himself has really changed? Are we to reason 
that some subtle, indefinite change has taken place in the 
nature of a human being that will make him immune to 
all these combined forces, the inevitable warnings of the 





approaching storm? The very democracy of our institu- 
tions becomes a menace when man ceases to place his 
reliance upon God. The democratic spirit of France 
might have been an excellent thing, for it might have 
imbued the people with a sense of the responsibilities of 
government; but the keynote of the catastrophe can be 
found in the blind, ignorant, over-confident opposition of 
the classes in power to any reforms whatever, their lack 
of appreciation of the magnitude of the great issue, their 
inability to anticipate the inevitable demands of the peo- 
ple by initiating even the most reasonable reforms, and 
their lack of spirit in defending their precious faith— 
until it was too late and the flood was upon them! 

What is our duty, then, to-day as good Catholics? 
Should we continue to let ourselves be blinded by self- 
confidence, by an overweening sense of security in the 
fitness of things as they are, by unwillingness even to 
investigate the root of the evils which are the cause of 
the ever-growing unrest and disaffection? Or should we 
awake to a realization of our duty, to an understanding 
of the social evils around us, to a knowledge of this 
dread disease which is creeping upon us like a snake in 
the bushes, unperceived until at hand? These questions 
seem to answer themselves; the path not only of right, 
but of positive duty as well can lead but in one direction! 
And yet, if this be true, why the deadly apathy that hangs 
over our actions like a pall, why this criminal indifference 
to the forces that are rapidly undermining the very 
foundations of Christianity and all the institutions which 
are most sacred and holy to us as followers of the true 
God? It is time to awake! It is time to set on foot 
those principles of genuine Christian reform which alone 
can offset the deadly meance of Socialism! It is time to 
offer to the suffering classes some hope of relief other 
than that offered by the Socialists. 

Now is the time for every loyal Catholic to take up the 
cause of Christ, to go forth bravely into the field as His 
soldier, to fight with the weapons of peace, love, and 
concord for the hearts of men. Cast aside indifference ; 
cast aside petty personal quarrels; remove the scales of 
ignorance from our eyes, and in the true love of Christ, 
our Saviour, let us toil and labor to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of our unfortunate fellow-men! 

RIcHARD DANA SKINNER. 


Windthorst as Social Reformer 


Throughout his entire political career Wéindthorst 
never for a moment lost sight of the social problem. 
Neither the bitterness of persecution nor the intensity 
of the struggle for religious liberty could ever cloud or 
obscure in his mind the importance of this supreme is- 
sue. Almost at his first entrance into the Reichstag, as 
early as the year 1873, he announced his firm conviction 
upon this subject. “I regard the social question as a 
terribly momentous problem.” Its consideration by the 
Reichstag he urged as a most imperative obligation. 
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“Have we done our duty in regard to the social ques- 
tion,” he demanded in 1875. ‘From personal observa- 
tion I maintain that there is want abroad throughout the 
land, from the French boundaries even to Berlin. I 
maintain that every evil, every misfortune must be pro- 
vided against quietly and vigilantly, and must receive 
the most thorough investigation in order that we may 
deliberate in common whether and by what means we 
can remedy these conditions.” 

Socialism, he held, must be stayed in its progress by 
social activity; by a careful study of the movement on 
the part of Catholic leaders, with the purpose of em- 
bracing whatever good it may contain; and finally by em- 
bodying what has thus been learned, in an intelligent and 
truly Christian social reform. Such action does not, of 
course, dispense with a constant propaganda of enlighten- 
ment calculated to expose the fallacies of Socialism, to 
make clear its destructive nature, and to show its utter 
incompatibility with religious principles. We are. Mere, 
however, concerned merely with the constructive labors 
of Windthorst. 

“It is necessary,’ he urged in detail before the Reich- 
stag in 1886, “that with all speed and energy we create 
a thorough protective labor legislation, and that we regu- 
late at the earliest opportunity the normal hours of work, 
decide the question of woman and child labor, and in- 
sist upon keeping holy the Lord’s day.” He emphasized 
moreover the duty of the State to provide boards of ar- 
bitration in cases of labor trouble, and so to prevent 
either party from taking unjust advantage of the other. 
Labor as well as capital may evidently prove itself un- 
fair. Only Socialism, with its demagogic principles and 
methods, openly maintains that the worker can never 
be in the wrong. 

On the other hand Windthorst was no less firmly op- 
posed to the labor legislation of Bismarck. Though in- 
tending to provide insurance and o!d age pensions for the 
worker—a legislation which the Centre did not oppose in 
itself—he desired to do so in his own autocratic manner, 
robbing the laborer of his true liberty by making him 
merely a part of the State machinery. This would have 
heen little better than Socialism itself. 

The first notable labor bill introduced into the Reich- 
stag was that submitted by the Centrist von Galen, at 
the suggestion of Windthorst. It was drafted in 1877, 
and we can hardly be wrong in maintaining that it was 
the most progressive and rational platform of labor legis- 
lation which had until then been introduced before any 
modern legislative body. Even at an age when indus- 
trial problems were already developing with an unpre- 
cedented rapidity, this bill was far in advance of its 
time. But it set at once a high ideal for labor legis- 
lation by which we can still profit in our day. Each 
clause was defended by Windthorst with all the cogency 
of his persuasive eloquence; and although rejected, it 
still remains, in spite of its failure, a milestone in the 
progress of industrial reform. 





To show how little Socialism, with its policy of nega- 
tion, can venture to compare itself with the progressive 
Centre Party of the German Catholics we here offer the. 
substance of the bill: 


“It asked,” says the Central-Blatt and Social Jus- 
lice in an excellent summary, “for the revision of 
the Gewerbe-Ordnung of July 21, 1869, for the pur- 
pose of providing better protection for the religious 
and moral well-being of the entire working popula- 
tion, the protection and furtherance of skilled work-. 
men by curtailing the existing liberty of contract, 
the regulation of the relation existing between mas- 
ter and apprentice, and the encouragement of organ- 
izations of employees and employers among them- 
selves; extension of the existing legal provisions for 
the protection of factory workers; institution of 
normal regulations for factory legislation; a pro- 
vision prohibiting the employment of children under 
14 years in factories; protection of the family by 
limiting the employment of women in factories; the 
introduction of occupational arbitration boards, with 
elected representatives of the working men as mem- 
bers; additional regulations concerning the manage- 
ment of enterprises depending upon concession, such 
as hotels and taverns. In addition the Galen bill 
demanded a revision of the legal provisions govern- 
ing economic principle of unlimited competition, and 
of the law of July 7, 1871, concerning liability for 
accidents in mines and other industrial establish- 
ments. The bill was accompanied by a thorough 
exposé advocating its provisions—(A. F. B., Feb., 


1912.) 


As the writer notes, the Socialists were bitterly op- 
posed to the passage of this bill. Every movement for 
the benefit of mankind, for the amelioration of the hard 
lot of the poor and for the improvement of labor con- 
ditions finds in Socialism its most determined foe, un- 
less Socialists themselves can father and exploit it for 
their own political purposes, 

When a few weeks later, to maintain their prestige, 
the Socialists were obliged to introduce a similar bill, 
following the suggestion they had received from Windt- 
horst, the latter nevertheless generously supported it, 
without the slightest effort at retaliation. Unlike So- 
cialism, the Centre was working solely for the good of 
the laborer. It was not seeking notoriety for itself and 
aggrandizement for its leaders. We may say that all the 
famous labor legislation of Germany is due either to the 
initiative or the hearty cooperation of the Centre Party. 

But legislation without religion, Windthorst well knew, 
could never solve the labor problem. The best labor 
legislation will be ineffective in an irreligious population. 
Socialism will still continue its agitation, and win its fol- 
lowers. The law of justice will yield to the law of might, 
as we find this exemplified in Socialistic principles no 
less than in a pagan capitalism even to-day. 

The most perfect religious liberty was, consequently, 
for Windthorst, the first postulate for social work and 
the only preventive of Socialistic class embitterment and 


consequent national ruin. Catholic churches and Cath- 
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olic schools are, as he well understood, the very founda- 
tian of all permanent social reform. “Only by great 
moral motives can people be converted when they have 
gone astray—never by the club of the police.” 

Long before the true danger of Socialism had been 
dreamed of by the Liberalist legislators, Windthorst had 
given them the most solemn warnings: “The prop upon 
which you might have leaned you have broken in your 
recklessness,” he said, referring to their persecution of 
the Church. “Believe me the day will come when you 
too will realize this truth and will exclaim, ‘Would that 
we had never entered upon this course; had we acted 
otherwise, the red spectre would not now be threaten- 





ing us. 

Here is briefly described the genesis of Socialism, as 
foreseen by the penetrating intelligence of Windthorst. 
Here too is given a clear insight into its nature. It can 
thrive only in the soil of liberalism, agnosticism or athe- 
ism. (nly a bad Catholic can ever become even a moder- 
ately good Socialist. 

Like Bishop Ketteler, like every true Catholic leader, 
Windthorst therefore realized that no sacrifice can be 
too great which is made in the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. It is around the school that the modern battle of 
irreligion against Christianity is most bitterly fought. 
Divorce, race-suicide, crime and Socialism are all primar- 
ily due to irreligious education, and certainly are made 
possible only by the surrender of religious principles. It 
is for this reason that Socialism in every country, as in 
our own, has no more cherished ambition than the de- 
struction of the Catholic and Christian schools. Public 
social reform and social regeneration must take its begin- 
ning with these. The Catholic who sends his children to 
anv but a Catholic school is not worthy of the name. 

True to these principles, Windthorst fought, as his 
followers are fighting to-day, for the return of the one 
religious teaching order which is still tasting the bitter- 
ness of exile, which is always the first to be persecuted 
and the last to be pardoned by the enemies of the Faith, 
the Society of Jesus. It is no less inspiring than pathetic 
to recall how, in the very wanderings of his mind, during 
his last illness, the great Catholic statesman fondly spoke 
of the schools and of the Jesuits. These thoughts, to- 
gether with the ardent desires for the welfare of the 
crown and of the country, were among the last to engage 
the mind and heart of the heroic leader. 

In the cause of true Christian reform Windthorst in- 
vited the cooperation of all Christians alike. The Centre 
was not made a “Catholic” party, as it is sometimes 
called, precisely in order that it might invite the allegi- 
ance of believing Protestants. Though founded upon 
strictly Catholic principles, and unrelenting in its demands 
for the Catholic rights of toleration, justice and equality, 
it can not for this reason be unacceptable to any fair- 
minded Protestant. That few non-Catholics have in 
times past joined its ranks was not the fault of the Cen- 
trist leaders nor of the Centrist party. 








After the Centre, the supreme glory of Windthorst 
was the Volksverein, in whose foundation he had taken 
an active part. To-day it is the greatest social organiza- 
tion in the German Empire, and numbers well over seven 
hundred thousand members. Its first statute, which in- 
dicates its most intimate purpose, comes to us from the 
pen of Windthorst. “The object of this association,” it 
reads, “is to combat error and the revolutionary tenden- 
cies prevalent in the social field, as well as to defend the 
Christian order of society.” 

It is a strictly Catholic organization, established for 
social enlightenment and in opposition to Socialistic agita- 
tion. While strenuously combating the latter, it like- 
wise proposes to instruct Catholics about the best means 
for promoting sound Christian progress among all the 
various grades of social life. Its parallel in our own 
country is the Central Verein, which has drawn its in- 
spiration from the same two richly flowing fountains of 
thé purest, life-giving waters of social reform, Windt- 
horst and Ketteler. 

Why the work of social reform so successfully carried on 
by Windthorst has met with constant abuse from Socia!- 
ists we have already explained. This propaganda of slan- 
der has been consistently carried on against the Centre, the 
Volksverein and the thoroughly organized and effective 
Christian trades unions, with their hundreds of thousands 
of alert and energetic members, who are mostly Catholics. 
That such systematic misrepresentation should likewise 
have found a voice in our own American trades unions, 
which Socialism has spared no effort to malign, where 
it has not plotted to absorb them, shows how little men 
may profit by experience. 

Unlike the German Socialist leaders, such as Singer, 
Bebel, Vollmar or the elder Liebknecht, who enriched 
themselves with the pennies of the poor, Windthorst al- 
ways remained in comparative poverty. The opportunity 
of wealth, which was so temptingly offered him by the 
Austrian court, he bravely resisted, looking for no other 
reward than that which was held out to him in the world 
beyond the grave, and seeking for no other relief than 
that which was to be brought to him by the angel of 
death, God’s final messenger. 

Public gifts of money he never received for his own 
person. Whatever was thus offered him he always trans- 
ferred to the church of Our Lady in his own Hanoverian 
home—that church where his heart had ever abided in. 
life and where now his body rests in death, which rises 
over him as the most fitting monument. Windthorst, like 
Daniel O’Connell, is but another example of the love ever 
cherished by the world’s greatest men for her who was 
chosen from among a!l creatures to be the Mother of God 

The “Pearl of Meppen” has found at last its worthy 
setting in the diadem of Mary. 

JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 





——_«e 
An Anglican minister, canon of Westminster, preach- 
ing in the Abbev on Good Friday, reminded his hearers 
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how Our Lord committed to St. John’s care His “earthly 
mother.”’ He seems to be a well-meaning clergyman, un- 
tainted with modern infidelities. Yet he cailed the 
Blessed Virgin, Our Lord’s earthly mother. “Earthly” 
is always distinguished against “Heavenly” ; and the min- 
ister’s words would imply one of two things: either that 
Our Lord has another mother in heaven, or that he has 
no mother there at all. Both involve heresy the clergyman 
would anathematize. Why, then, did he use the epithet? 
Evidently because his Protestant instinct forbade him to 
call the Blessed Virgin Our Lord’s Mother, absolutely. 
From which he and his hearers ought to see, if they will 
reflect a little, how intimately bound up with the truth 
of the Incarnation is the Catholic doctrine of Mary, 
Mother of God; and how the Protestant denial of the 
latter, leads necessarily to heresy regarding the former. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Spanish Republicanism 


Maprip, April 1, 1912. 

On the same day and almost at the same hour when 
the bells of our churches were announcing the glory of 
the risen Christ, several -hundred citizens assembled in 
Madrid’s beautiful Park, to assist at the birth of a new 
political party, which, under the name of the Republican 
Reformist Governmental Party, like the fabled Venus 
of old from the foam of the A*gean sea, was to rise 
from the foam and vapors of the champagne which fol- 
lowed the banquet in honor of Don Melquiades Alvarez, 
the new party’s accepted leader. 

Alvarez is a member of the faculty of law of the Uni- 
versity of Oviedo, and is a deputy to the Cortes. He 
has a voice that would be a credit to a grand opera tenor, 
and rhetorical and oratorical ability of no mean order. 
For a long time he has been on the borderland that 
separates monarchism from republicanism. He was an 
ally of Moret when Moret proclaimed a block against 
all the factions of the Left, in 1908, and was a close 
follower of Canalejas when the actual premier began 
his administration with laws and projects of a markedly 
anti-clerical nature. Such was his prominence that the 
public felt sure that they were gazing upon a future 
royal minister whenever they saw the Oviedo professor. 

Sut the political program of Canalejas has been waver- 
ing and unsteady; Alvarez has repeatedly seen himself 
close to the coveted uniform of a cabinet officer, but it 
has always been a trifle beyond his reach. He therefore 
plants the standard of: a new political party and pro- 
claims the necessity of vigorous and continued struggle 
against the monarchistic régime for the sake of estab- 
lishing the republic in Spain. 

We must admit that Alvarez chose an opportune 
moment to launch his new party. Public disconent is 
very. great, and there is a low murmur of protest against 
the very grave disorders which exist in the administra- 
tion of Government affairs. Government appropria- 
tions, ostensibly for Government business, are the prey 
of innumerable political corsairs, whose only title to the 
public funds is the relationship or the friendship which 
links them with some public official. Fat salaries are 
paid to men who do nothing. There are professors in 
Government universities who deliver no lectures to as 


many students, there are Government employees with no 
employment, there are official representatives who rep 
resent nobody and nothing, there are Government com 
missioners to whom nothing is committed. In a word, 
there is a swarm of parasites that buzz around the Gov 
ernment offices and fare sumptuously at the cost of the 
poor people who work and pay. 

The scandal and the abuse have become so great that 
the cabinet itself has spoken of the need of “hygienizing”’ 
the administration of public business, thus intimating by 
delicate euphemism the urgency of the demand fo 
moral sanitation. Unquestionably, this sad state of 
affairs, which leads daily to fresh taxes and increase in 
the excise, does more to hurry the people towards re- 
publicanism than all that is said or done by the foes of 
monarchism. 

It is clear that in all] this there is a glaring equivoca- 
tion, for monarchism is blamed for the defects and abuses 
which are imputable to political parties or to the body 
politic on account of its faulty education and_ feeble 








esthetic sense, which pave the way to the abnormal state 
in which we find ourselves. What we wish to say is, 
that the remedy for our political ills is not to be found 
in a radical change of our political institutions, nor in 
a change of ministers and ministerial programs, but in 
a gradual and profound change of our ways, our psycho- 
logy, our character and our mentality. The problem is 
one of education and cannot be solved by the politician 
or the legislator. The national mind and heart must be 
educated. Religion and schools must undertake and ac- 
complish the task. But we Spaniards are of the South; 
we are impetuous, we are extremists; we are prone to 
trust everything to chance or luck. The advantage, 
therefore, and the efficacy of calm, gradual, and peaceful 
evolution are, generally speaking, heyond our compre- 
hension. Hence, the common persuasion that a revolu- 
tion, a change of government, or even of cabinet, will 
bring every blessing in its train. The discontented and 
pessimistic monarchist seeks solace in the republican 
fold. 

The program of the new Republican Reformist Gov- 
ernmental Party, as outlined by its eloquent parent, 
Melquiades Alvarez, does not advance any new proposi 
tion nor add so much as a sliver to the long-standing 
Republican platform. It proclaims the rule of right as 
opposed to the excesses of anarchy; it declares that it 
will be conservative as opposed to anarchism, and radical 
as opposed to conservatism. In the religious field it aims 
at complete separation of Church and State, civil mar 
riage, “neutral” schools, freedom of worship, and sup 
pression of the budget for the support of religion. The 
Catholic cemeteries are to be no longer Catholic, but 
open to all. In education, there is talk of increase of 
schools and teachers, a reform of the universities, and 
the establishment of exchange professors with Latin 
America. The workingman is invited to look forward 
to an ideal republic which, though Socialistic at bottom, 
is not to cause fear or misgivings in the capitalist. In 
the economic order, indirect taxes will be suppressed, and 
with them will go all State monopolies and the Bank of 
Spain; there is to be an inheritance tax with a sliding 
scale. and uncultivated lands will know the assessor. 
The governmental administration of the country is to be 
decentralized up to a certain point. 


Such is the platform of the new party. Five members 
of the Lower House and six provincial newspapers have 
signified their acceptance of it. It is a political mosaic ; 
for Llovd George has contributed his economic Socialism, 
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Combes has given his Jacobinism, our Catalonian staigs- 
man, Cambo, has given his regionalism, and Ruiz Zorifla, 
his eclecticism. The whole constitutes a banner which 
most Republicans view with contempt. 

We do not foresee a brilliant and efficient future for 
the new party. Our people do not concern themselves 
with governmental limitations. When well started on 
the path of agitation and rebellion, they do not stop short 
of the extremes of demagogism and anarchy. The dis- 
tinction between a Government with no religion and a 
governed class that has a religion will be grasped by 
superior minds, but not by the great body of the people. 
[he Combes policy, if introduced among us, would fare 
much as it has in France, where it has met with the 
opposition of those whom it pretended to relieve and 
help. As for our army, the memory of the atrocities of 
the ephemeral republic of 1868 is still too fresh to think 
that our troops are in any likelihood of allying them- 
selves with the enemies of our national institutions. 

NORBERTO TORCAL. 


Pilgrimages at Rome 


Rome, April 14, 1912. 
rhis has been a week of pilgrimages. On Monday 
the Holy Father gave audience to four hundred Hun- 
garian pilgrims, chiefly university students and pro- 
fessors. They were accompained by the Hungarian Pre- 
monstratensians, who are studying at Rome, as well as 
by the Hungarian students resident in the German Col- 
lege, and were introduced to His Holiness by Mgr. De 
Waal, the rector of the Teutonic Hospice at Campo 
Santo. The Holy Father praised the frank Catholic 
faith of Hungary and its loyalty and obedience to the 
Holy See, and assured his visitors of the consolation 
afforded him by their expression of affection for him- 
self. On Tuesday came one hundred and fifty members 
of the Young Men’s Catholic Association of Naples, who 
made the Hall of Consistory vocal with their enthusiastic 
applause on the entrance of the Pope*® On Wednesday, 
the Rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, Mgr. 
Baudrillart, presented a company of one hundred of its 
professors and students, to whom His Holiness recom- 
mended the cultivation of that fortitude which would 
carry them safely through the trials and attacks which 
they had to suffer for their faith, and strengthen them 
for that keeping of the commandments for which Our 
Lord looked with love upon the young man who pre- 
sented himself to Him in the Gospel. 

Later on the same morning, some five hundred more 
pilgrims from Paris had their audience. On Saturday 
the Holy Father received a little gathering of Catholics 
from Amiens, and this morning will welcome the pilgrim- 
age of Notre Dame de Salut, one thousand strong, who 
have brought with them five hundred little children to 
represent all the happy little ones of France who were 
admitted at once to Holy Communion in consequence 
of the “Motu Proprio” of the Sovereign Pontiff. These 
little ones have been a source of interest and edification 
to the city as they went about visiting the holy places 
and offering their simple petitions at the shrines of 
Saints Stanislaus, Aloysius and John Berchmans. Later 
in the morning the Catholic employees of the Italian 
State Railroad were welcomed at the Vatican. 

The Holy Father has sent an autograph letter of ap- 
proval and encouragement to the committee of ecclesias- 
tics in Milan, who are about to launch a weekly periodical 
in defence of the Catholic faith and of Catholic interests. 





Father Pietro Benedetti, of the Congregation of the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, has just been 
appointed the editor of the “Acta Apostolic Sedis.” 

During the week the Pontifical Commission in charge 
of the structure of St. Peter’s, announced that the deco- 
ration of the apse would be begun at once: the first 
thing to be done is the recovering of the eight pilasters 
of the apse with marble, in harmony with their surround- 
ings. 

At Florence, Father Alfani, in charge of the Ximenes 
Astronomical and Meteorological Observatory, after 
vainly waiting for the financial assistance of the govern- 
ment, has finally, by the labor largely of his own hands, 
equipped his observatory with a wireless telegraphy 
plant, which puts him in constant communication with 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. This is the only observatory 
in Italy so equipped, and its efficiency especially in 
meteorological work will be considerably increased 
thereby. 

We have been treated of late to the usual dose of news 
agency canards. The story sent out by the International 
Agency that a pontifical document was to be issued at 
Easter raising the canonical age for admission to Holy 
Orders was manufactured out of whole cloth and 
promptly denied from the: Vatican. Then the Stefani 
agency announced a new Spanish Ambassador to the 
Holy See, of a kind that would be little likely to be ac- 
cepted at the Vatican, and in spite of the Vatican’s denial 
of all knowledge of a change, has repeated the story 
with the addition that the nominee has accepted the 
appoinment. Finally, from Madrid came the famous 
announcement of the death of the Holy Father. The press 
explanation of the mistake ( ?), to wit that a telegram to 
one of the employees of the apostolic nunciature at 
Madrid, reading “Papa is dead,’ was misread for “The 
Pope is dead,” hath an ancient and a fish-like smell. 
The message was not so misread at the nunciature, but, 
if misread at all, it was by the press people who appro- 
priated the despatch in transit. The need of the [uta 
Agency is every day confirmed. C. M. 





The United Irishwomen 


BALLyBRITTAS, April 17, 1912. 

All the world over to-day there seems to a women's 
movement taking in different countries different forms. 
In France there is Les Femmes Frangaises, les Femin- 
ists; in Germany, the Frauenbund; in America, Women’s 
Righters; in England, Suffragists and Suffragettes. 
Each of these associations favors some measure of action 
verging from extreme political violence, to a gentler 
moral force. The women of Ireland have so far taken 
little part in these activities, partly because they prefer 
influence to self-assertion, and partly because they, no 
doubt, think that there are already more than enough 
politicians among the men. Within the last two years, 
however, Irish women have suddenly decided to unite 
and combine their forces for their own betterment and 
the betterment of their country. But this scheme, like 
nearly every other Irish scheme, goes “contrary-wise.” 
Irish women have arisen, not to try their strength against 
the men, not to wring votes and assert their equality and 
superiority, but to join hands with the men, to help them, 
and to supplement with feminine skill where masculine 
skill falls short. Irish women are not suffragettes, nor 
milder suffragists, nor feminists of any kind, they are 
merely women combining so as to do better their women’s 
work. 
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At the general meeting of the Irish Agricultural So- 
ciety in 1909, Mr. George Russell read a paper in which 
he pointed out the work waiting to be done if the women 
of Ireland would do it. This idea he followed up in an 
article appearing in the society's organ, the /rish Home- 
stead, ot which he is the editor, on January 22, 1910, 
“Migration of Irishwomen from the Farm.” In re- 
sponse to his suggestions a number of letters, written 
by Irishwomen to the Homestead, showed that already 
similar thoughts had been in their minds. The first 
branch of the United Irishwomen was founded in June, 
1910, by Mrs. Harold Lett, at Bree, in the county of 
Wexford. In the autumn of the same year Mrs. Lett 
called a meeting of women in Dublin, and the society 
was formally established. ‘‘The constitution of the 
United Irishwomen,” to quote again the pamphlet, is as 
follows: ‘‘The society consists of a central union and 
branches, the whole governed by an Executive Com- 
mittee. The work of the central union is first of all to 
organize the women of Ireland by the formation of 
branches, as the parent body of the cooperative move- 
ment has so largely succeeded in organizing the men. 
It serves also as a link between the branches when so 
formed. Those wishing to join the central union as in- 
dividual members are proposed and seconded by existing 
members and are elected by a majority of votes at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee. Their annual 
subscription is half a crown. Branches are formed in 
rural districts comprising all the women in the neighbor- 
hood, and are governed by a committee composed of the 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and 
twelve members. Each branch pays an affiliation fee to 
the central union of five shillings, and each member of 
a branch pays a subscription of sixpence to their branch. 
The Executive Committee is composed of representatives 
of branches and individual members, who meet in Dublin 
and deal with all questions that concern the society. 
; The work which the United Irishwomen pro- 
pose to do in Rural Ireland may be considered under 
three heads—Agriculture and Industries, Domestic 
Economy, Social and Intellectual Development.” 

The headquarters of the United Irishwomen are in 
Plunkett House, Merrion Square, where they have been 
given a generous hospitality by the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. But it is not in Plunkett House that the chief 
work of the Irishwomen lies. Their standard is carried 
through the country, and it is in remote districts, where 
their coming has brought new life, that their concern 
really is. Wherever a branch has been formed some- 
thing has been done. Existing industries are strength- 
ened or others suitable to the place established. Here 
a village hall has been built or improved, there trees 
planted for a fruit-growing orchard. In one neighbor- 
hood the people have been encouraged and helped to 
make vegetable gardens by their cottages, in another to 
improve their poultry trade. The dress question has also 
been attacked. Some are striving to restore the good 
old work-a-day dress of the Irish country women, which 
was warm, serviceable, as well as picturesque. The main 
idea is that the future of Ireland must be worked out 
in the homes. It is in the homes, therefore, that the 
women concentrate their chief efforts, and in fact, 
all their efforts indirectly tend there. Fortunately they 
have realized where lies the difficulty in touching on the 
home question. For an outsider to come into a home and 
give advice and suggest this improvement and_ that 
change, is not a way that will lead very far. Every 
woman’s cottage is her castle, and she has a perfect 





right to keep it as she likes, and tactless interference is a 
mere impertinence. But when all the women of a dis- 
trict unite with the one end of improving their home life, 
they are ready to take counsel together and receive sug- 
gestions from those who are more competent than them- 
selves. With the spirit of cooperation thus fostered 
among the women will arise a spirit of personal pride. 
No woman will care for her own home to be less well 
kept than her neighbors’, nor her husband and children 
to be less well cared for. This spirit will spread further 
to a local spirit, and each district will vie with others 
and will become jealous of its good name. In seeking 
thus to build up the home life in Ireland the United 
Irishwomen are not starting forth on untrodden ways. 
They are not bringing a new scheme of civilization to a 
people who are without one. They are but seeking to 
restore the well-being of the past. 

Long ago Irish rural life was at a high level. Good 
clothes were worn of material that was home manu- 
factured and home-made. The food eaten was whole- 
some and nourishing and supplied mainly from the farm. 
Days were busy, for much work had to be done. They 
were merry also, for music, dancing and song formed 
part of the daily life. In the comfortable, roomy kitchens 
of the old-fashioned houses neighbors met together of 
an evening, and talked and laughed, and listened to the 
story-tellers. The traditional customs were preserved 
from one generation to another. In spite of stress and 
difficulty the old way of life continued in great measure 
up to the famine. That terrible time broke the spirit of 
the people and they have never entirely recovered it. 
To help to revive that spirit is the self-proposed work of 
the United Irishwomen, a work that has been well begun 
by the Irish Agricultural Society and the Gaelic League. 

But what of the moral effect produced by the ideas and 
work of the United Irishwomen?  Industrially and 
economically the rural population must benefit by carry- 
ing out their schemes. It is, however, the national 
character that is the ground-work of national life. Here 
the United Irishwomen’s principle is self-help and self- 
dependence, the reliance on the individual rather than 
on outside assistance. At the same time the women are 
brought to join forces and to have confidence in one 
another. 

With regard to the question of women’s .uffrage that 
now has entered the domain of politics, the United Irish- 
women would seem to prove that women have a large 
field for their energies without encroaching on the 
affairs of men. Had they worked that field well there 
would be to-day no need for the United Irishwomen, 
and perhaps there would have been no Suffragettes. In 
religion the effort of the United Irishwomen must be 
felt. The religion of a country is tied to the hearth- 
stone. If given perfect family life, religion is safe. 

History repeats itself. In the days of the Irish civil- 
ization, before the Norman Conquest, the women of 
Ireland held an important position, both in the law and 
in the eyes of men. Perhaps in no other nation did they 
occupy such a place. In time of stress and difficulty they 
took part in the great councils, not because they had 
forced their way in, but because the men valuing the 
acuteness of their minds invited their help. Now the co- 
operative men of Ireland are inviting the women to join 
their councils. Let us hope that the modern daughters 
of Erin will be as willing and as capable as were their 
sisters of another age in their cordial response to the call 
of their country. 

CHARLOTTE DEAseE. 
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Parodying the Apostles’ Creed 


\t Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, has 
10 other rhetorical device at his disposal to give vent 
to his puerile and type-written wit than the sacrilegious 
parody of the Apostles’ Creed, printed in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of April 26, and found also in the Con- 
gressional Record of April 25, he will confer a favor on 
his disgusted countrymen by putting a padlock on his lips 
and observing an eremitical and penitential silence till 
the end of his term. After that he can be as profane 
as he likes in the swamps of the Mississippi, but mean- 
time Congress and the nation have rights which even 
he ought to be compelled to respect. Such an absence 
of the most elementary appreciation of the sacredness of 
the words he is travestying; such a violation of the com- 
monest religious, and the crudest literary proprieties ; 
such a deplorable lack of even worldly judgment in 
“sensing” the effect of these shocking utterances on the 
minds of his hearers, are rarely met with in a public 
speaker. The effect produced is described as “ultra- 
sensational.”” No doubt it was and on that account the 
passage was very properly printed in the blackest type 
the Public Ledger could procure 


Modern Barbarians in Rome 


Holy Week and Easter in Rome this year was at- 
tended with the usual series of solemn functions, marred, 
is not uncommonly of later years, by the incursions of 
the hordes of unbelieving tourists, whom the American 
students have not ineptly dubbed “barbs” (barbarians). 
[heir irreverent curiosity reminds one of the Gentiles 
who, on the first Palm Sunday, came to Philip saying, 
‘Sir, we would see Jesus”; and of the multitude, of which 
they were, the Gospel tells us that “they believed not in 
while of some it added that they believed in Him 


Him” 





but did not confess Him, “for they loved the glory of 
men more than the glory of God.” Not a few of these 
“Innocents Abroad” insist on admission to an audience 
with the Holy Father, and by complacency of somebody 
or other sometimes are successful in their quest. 
Ushered in with hundreds of others into a reception 
room, they see a simple old man with a kindly, but worn 
and tired face, enter unostentatiously, pass about the 
circle giving each one his hand to kiss, bless them with 
the sign of the Cross and quietly retire. “Oh, I was so 
disappointed in my audience!” they exclaim. What they 
had expected it is hard to surmise. If these creatures are 


Christians, it must be that they are not well-read in the 


Bible or perhaps they would shrink from a likeness to 
Herod, who in that first Holy Week was also disap- 
pointed on seeing the Pope’s Divine Master, though “he 
was desirous of a long time to see Him, because he had 
heard many things of him; and he hoped to see some 
sign wrought by Him.” 

The climax is reached when the disappointed ones ask, 
“Do not the Roman aristocrats look down on the Pope 
as the son of a peasant?” Well, it is conceivable that the 
successor of Peter, the fisherman, and of Paul, the tent- 
maker, is despised by some whose ancestral names are 
forever connected with brigandage and deeds of violence. 
One of the thieves on Calvary despised Our Lord. This 
is all grating on the nerves. If one could only get these 
gentry out of mind, if not out of sight, he would be 
edified to see the great outpouring of Romans of both 
high and low degree who flock to the churches at this 
time and move one’s soul with their simple devotion and 
ardent faith. 

The Holy Father, too, has his consolation when the 
little first Communicant children come to him; or the 
pious Catholic pilgrimages, or even when, as on‘ Palm 
Sunday, a large family of Chinese from Singapore, whose 
ancestry have been Catholic for generations, prostrated 
themselves at his feet, and with tears in their eyes asked 
his blessing for themselves and for their aged grand- 
father, who sent his humble apology that age and in- 
firmity alone prevented him taking the long journey to 
ask the blessing in person. Unlike the peasants, or the 
children, or the Catholic Chinese, many of the visitors 
to Rome bring with them only the intellectuality of the 
frequenters of moving picture shows. 


The Country’s Need 


On April 14, a splendid meeting was held at Turnhout, 
in Belgium, to honor the great missionaries who had 
left their native land to labor for the souls of the de- 
graded savages in far away Congo, and the remotest 
regions of the East. Probably Turnhout was chosen for 
the celebration because it is the home of the famous 
Apostolic School, where many a warm-hearted and en- 
thusiastic youth is looking eagerly forward to the day 
when he too shall be able to set out with his cross in his 
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hand, to carry the message of saivation to lands that have 
never heard the Gospel of Christ. Conspicuous in the 
throng was the popular Prime Minister, de Broqueville, 
who has been so wonderfully successful hitherto in steer- 
ing the ship of State through the shoals and rocks in 
which its course lies at the present day. Naturally he 
was the chief speaker, and was cheered and cheered to 
the echo as he declared that these foreign missions were 
Belgium’s patrimony and pride, but he reminded his 
hearers that missions meant missionaries, and mission- 
aries meant Catholic schools, and once there he found 
himself in the burning political question of the day. 
“They say we want to give 20,000,000 francs to the con- 
vents. Not a sou to any convent,” he said, but if the 
sisters of those convents labor for the education of our 
children, who will dare refuse them compensation? Are 
they not Belgians? Have they not the same right as 
the rest of us, especially when, as we all know, their 
patriotism and their piety prompt them to labor as no 
others can for the intellectual and moral uplift of the 
rising generation. Help from the nation indeed! Why, 
the nation is their debtor, for they give their labor and 
their lives for a remuneration such as would never suf- 
fice for any secular teacher. They are saving us millions 
of money, and saving the minds and the morals of our 
children. 

The rapidity with which the distinguished speaker was, 
by the very nature of his theme, hurried from one sec- 
tion of it to the next, which was ethically inextricably 
interlocked with what had just preceded and exacted 
what followed, deeply moved his enraptured audience, 
and drove conviction into their minds. The rigid logic 
of it all remained with them after they went to their 
homes and thought it over. There was no escape from 
the reasoning. 

It reminds us of what we once heard from the present 
devoted Bishop of Portland. He was making the simple 
announcement of a children’s holiday after a church cele- 
bration, when he was forced, apparently, for there had 
been no time for premeditation, to drive home the lesson 
that has to be continually taught, of maintaining Cath- 
olic schools, and before he knew he was pleading for 
teachers, and as the teachers of the schools were religious, 
God’s right to call souls to a higher life was insisted on, 
and then without knowing how impressive were his 
words, he was threatening those foolishly fond mothers 
and fathers who dare to step between God and their 
children’s vocation. The discourse lasted only about ten 
minutes. But it was filled up, packed down and flowing 
over with one thought, and there can be no doubt that 
many a man and woman went home that day with one su- 
preme thought in their minds, viz.: that there must be 
schools for vocations and vocations for schools, that both 
situations deeply concerned their children, and that if 
either of those fundamental requirements were for- 
gotten or neglected, the Church of the United States 
would ultimately perish. 





Uplifting Paris! 


The London Daily Mail, continental edition (Paris), 
in its Palm Sunday issue, March 31, 1912, in the list 
of interesting events scheduled for the ensuing week 
makes this announcement: 


“A mock trial will be held in the rooms of the 
Anglo-American Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 160 Rue Montmartre, Paris, to-morrow even- 
ing, at 8.30 p.m. The trial, which will be for breach 
of promise, will be held before Mr. B. H. Conner, 
who has kindly consented to act as judge. Miss 
Nicholson and Mr. G. Jaap will be plaintiff and de- 
fendant, respectively, with Messrs. Norman and 
McNair as counsel. This being an ‘open’ night, 
ladies are cordially invited.” 

“To-morrow evening” in this instance means Monday 
of Holy Week. The mock trial for breach of promise 
at which, it being an open night, “ladies are cordially in- 
vited” to be present is, one may trust, not a fair sample 
of the means used by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in their zeal to uplift Paris and its people. The 
Parisians, many of them at least, may have wandered 
far from the old ways, but we venture to suggest that 
even the wanderers will find little that appeals to them 
in this announcement from a “Christian” body scheduled 
as a “Holy Week” feature. 


Religion in the Schools 


“Are morals given enough attention in the schools?” 
The question was recently put to the Hon. Lewis I. Faw- 
cett, County Judge in Brooklyn. His answer ought to 
be of interest to us. In a day when laxity in the matter 
of Church attendance and of religious practice has grown 
to be common, it is a striking appeal for Church and 
religion, coming, as it does, from one who finds a basis 
for his judgment not in sentiment, but in the hard, cold 
facts of human nature as they are revealed to him in 
an important criminal court. 

“Are morals given enough attention in the schools?” 
“No,” answered Judge Fawcett, “and I regret exceed- 
ingly the elimination of religious teaching from the 
schools.” The question and answer occur in a full page 
interview published in the magazine section of the New 
York Times of Sunday, April 21. Judge Fawcett does not 
believe religion to be losing hold upon our people, but 
he does believe, and he states his belief in exceedingly 
straightforward terms, that much could be done to stem 
the ever-growing tide of criminality among the youth 
of the country were greater zeal to be manifested in their 
religious training. He draws his argument out of his 
daily dealings with the erring who appear before him, 
and one must remember that only those accused of 
felonies appear in his court for trial. 


“Approximately 2,700 cases have been brouglit 
before me in my five and a half years of service on 
the bench,” says this well-known Brooklyn jurist, 
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“and of these prisoners 42 per cent. have been be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, which, by the way, is 
somewhat startling, isn’t it? 

“I have asked each young defendant if he was a 
member of or an attendant at a Sunday school, and 
I never have been answered ‘yes. Many have 
attended Sunday school at some period in their lives, 
but investigation shows that they have been out of 
such worthy influences for long periods before yield- 
ing to temptation to turn to crime.” 

Judge Fawcett agrees with those who affirm one of 
society’s great problems now to be “the necessity of 
learning how to better control youths in their ‘teens.’ 
The boy who can be kept straight,” he contends, “between 
his twelfth and nineteenth birthdays is very like'y to 
stay straight between his nineteenth and twentieth, for 
the habit of being straight will have been fixed in him 
by the time he has reached twenty. After that he is 
not likely to break loose and go off at a sorry tangent.” 

The Judge’s solution of the problem is the Sunday- 
school. 

“If, during these years, our boys are kept in 
churches, in Sunday schools, in tabernacles, they will 
not only find in them the necessary guiding and con- 
trolling influences, but, through the operation of 
these influences, they will learn wise self-control. 
There can be no doubt of this. I am.not talking 
sentimental twaddle; I am talking good horse sense 
—the sort of sense which my five years as a criminal 
Judge has taught me.” 

To be sure the work done in Sunday-schools is good 
and the influences of that work, as far as it goes, is 
altogether admirable in the direction indicated by Judge 
Fawcett. One’s only regret is that he fails to take the 
logical farther step the “good horse sense” he speaks of 
naturally suggests, and plead for religious instruction in 
the every day school as well. Surely he will concede that 
the education of the child is not like a thing of mechan- 
ism, now a morsel of instruction in religion, then a morsel 
of secular learning, separate parcels with as litt’e recipro- 
cal value as two books on a shelf. If the Sunday-schools 
may be expected to render the efficient help he claims, 
that expectation must be strengthened a thousand-fold 
when the impulse that justifies it is made the basis of all 
elementary training. It was not a Catholic, by the way, 
but the Calvinist, Guizot, who stated that “primary in- 
struction to be truly good and socially useful, must be 
given in the midst of a religious atmosphere.” 


A New Zealand Socialist 


The Most Rev. Francis Redwood, S.M., Archbishop 
of Wellington, New Zealand, in a recent pastoral ad- 
dressed the clergy and laity of his archdiocese on the 
pregnant subject of Socialism. Some years ago his grace 
issued a pastoral in which he criticized Socialism as an 
economic system. In the later document he examines 
the doctrines of Socialism in their relation to the Chris- 
tian religion. It is an essay of wonderful clearness and 











comprehensiveness. It has the further merit of being 
written in a lucid and simple style, that will appeal no 
less to the learned than the ill-instructed workingman 
who is but too apt to fall a victim to the pretensions and 
sophistries of the socialistic revolutionist. 

Socialism he proves to a demonstration aims at a four- 
fold destruction—the destruction of Christianity, the 
destruction of Church authority, the destruction of the 
rights of property and the destruction of the family. In 
a word the triumph of Socialism would involve the ut- 
ter ruin of the four main foundations of Christian so- 
ciety and civilization. That this impeachment of Social- 
ism was well trmed is shown by an attack made upon the 
pastoral by an English alderman, at present lecturing in 
New Zealand, who states among his qualifications for 
entering the lists that for twenty years he has “preached 
Socialism from John o’ Groats to Land’s End and visited 
the Shetland Islands for the same purpose. For many 
years,” he adds, “I was on the Executive Council of the 
Social-Democrats, the oldest Socialist body in England, 
and for years I have been a regular contributor to the 
Socialist press.” Here then, as the New Zealand Tablet 
observes, is “one who claims to speak not merely for 
himself, but in the name and on behalf of English So- 
cialism; and his admissions, accordingly, carry corres- 
pondingly increased significance.” 

The New Zealand Tablet gives a summary of this 
Socialist’s defence of the doctrines of Socialism against 
the strictures of the Archbishop. (1) Regarding Social- 
ism and Christianity, he says: “The Christian religion is 
not accepted by the great majority of mankind; and even 
in the countries where it is superficially professed, not 
one fourth of the people are members, or even attendants, 
If Christianity is true no power 
on earth can destroy it. If it is not true, no power on 
earth can bolster it up. At the present time many of the 
most prominent men in the world believe that it is not 
true, and it appears to be crumbling at its very founda- 


9 


of its churches. 


tions. 

Again he says, “There is no Divine revelation! All 
that you priests call ‘Divine revelation’ is the work of 
men, men with no more knowledge—nay, far less know]- 
edge—than the men of to-day. If the Gospels were 
really written by the Apostles, it will be well to remember 
that the Apostles were ignorant and illiterate fishermen. 
whose credulity and ignorance could most easily be im- 
posed upon. No, Sir, there is no Divine revela- 
tion. There is only a man-made fiction, which another 
set of men said was a revelation.” 

(2) As to Socialism and Church authority, he is quite 
explicit. “Your second objection,—‘The destruction of 
Church authority.’ I think you are quite right in this. 
We must certainly destroy any authority not based upon 
the people’s wil!, and ‘Church Authority’ is merely a man- 
made thing, which men who have long been dead con- 
ferred upon themselves and their following with no other 
authority but themselves.” 
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(3) Regarding Socialism and property he is even 
more emphatic. “Sir, property has no rights. Property 
can have no rights. Tis true, and pity ’tis, ‘tis true, that 
property owners, when in the early days they had a 
monopoly of the law-making and law-administering 
powers, made laws for the retention and protection of 
their property, but these were merely the acts of people 
acting from the lowest of motives—self-interest and self- 
ishness. The rights of humanity override all 
other so-called rights, of whatever kind. Certainly what 
you call the rights of property will have to go.” And as 
to the charge of undermining the family, he says: “Your 
sacrament of marriage is a mere fiction of the Church, 
instituted and built up by men of no more knowledge 
than ourselves, to bolster a system they desired.” 

It is a matter of frequent observation that whenever 
Socialism is accused of subverting fundamental principles 
of rectitude, its upholders, whether in good faith or by 
way of diversion, question the statements of their op- 
ponents or challenge the accuracy of their references. 
And yet the proofs are overwhelming. The New Zea- 
land Socialist may now be added to the long list. In 
view of all his admissions, if other testimony were want- 
ing, it is plain that the Archbishop’s objections to Social- 
ism are well grounded, and that an honest examination 
of its fundamental doctrines justifies his warning, which 
may be extended to all Catholics, to keep away from 
Socialistic propaganda. 


Bishop Harkins’ Jubilee 


The Right Rev. Matthew Harkins, Bishop of Provi- 
dence, R. I., celebrated, on April 15, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his consecration as Bishop. The occasion 
will be a meniorable one in the annals of New England, 
where so many stirring events have occurred in the won- 
derful development of the spread and influence of the 
Church. Bishops from near and far joined with the 
clergy and laity of the diocese in the public manifesta- 
tion of the love and esteem with which the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop is universally regarded. An undeniable proof 
of devotion to their chief Pastor was the presentation 
on behalf of priests and people of the munificent sum of 
$64,000, which was left entirely at Bishop Harkins’ dis- 
posal. The Right Reverend Bishop would accept no 
part of the testimonal as a personal gift, and shortly 
after it came into his possession distributed the entire 
sum among various institutions of charity in the diocese. 
L.’Orphelinat St. Frangois received $20,000 and _ the 
House of the Good Shepherd a like amount; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, St. Vincent de Paul Infant Asylum, the Par- 
ticular Council of St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Mar- 
garet’s Home for Workings Girls, $5,000 each; and the 
Working Boys’ Home, $4,000. Bishop Harkins has long 
been known as the “Father of the Poor,” than which no 
more precious and becoming a title could be given to 
priest or prelate. In this act of generosity there is more 











than the relief that will be afforded the needy and the 
encouragement given to works of mercy that should 
appeal to every Christain. At a time when the mad 
struggle for wealth and for the luxuries of life threatens 
to prevail among all classes, the example of detachment 
from the goods of this world and ot the disposition that 
should be made by the wealthy of their superfluous pos- 
sessions will, it may be hoped, have a salutary effect. 

The Church and the cause she has most at heart are 
immeasurably strengthened when the leaders of the peo- 
ple hold up before their followers the example of Christ 
Himself, who when He was rich became poor for our 
sakes. 


Duelling in Germany 


The decision of the German Emperor that an officer 
who will not fight a duel when insulted can no longer 
retain his rank in the army has shocked not merely the 
German nation, but the entire civilized world. It calls 
for a universal protest on the part of all Christians, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, against this remnant of 
barbarism, which not merely sanctions but enforces the 
shedding of human blood by private individuals under 
pain of degradation from office, and compels a man to 
take into his own hands the life of himself and of his 
fellow-man. 

The law of a class can not abrogate the law of God, 
and we rejoice at the heroism manifested by the Cath- 
o'ic officer, who preferred to incur official disgrace rather 
than make himself guilty of an offence against his 
Creator. We are proud of his magnificent testimony 
rendered to the faith, and we rejoice no less at the ex- 
pression of indignation on the part of the Centre, and 
the strong, scholarly and irrefutable document presented 
by it in the Reichstag. Like all questions involving 
Catholic principle, this issue will not be laid aside until 
it has met with a satisfactory solution. The sympathy 
of the German people is strongly with the Centre. 

Germany has never more sorely stood in need of men 
of principle and character than at the present hour, and 
such men must not be sacrificed upon the altar of a 
pagan and barbarous superstition. 


’ 


Though the family of Thaw, the murderer, have al- 
ready spent nearly $1,000,000 in trying to secure his ac- 
quittal or release, happily they have not yet succeeded. 
As they still have a vast fortune, however, at their dis- 
posal, another attempt is now’ being made to set him 
free. The full pardon granted last fall to Haines, whose 
crime was like Thaw’s, is such a disgrace to the Empire 
State, that we trust nothing similar will happen now. 
Were Haines without influential friends, and Thaw with- 
out unlimited means, would either have escaped the 
chair? 
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CASTLE WILLIAMS 


it lolls in dignified repose on Governor's Island. 
\ strenous life is not its portion. It blinks across the 
ipper bay to Miss Liberty, who divides her attention between 
holding aloft the torch of freedom and keeping her skirts 
irom being bedraggled by the mud of Bedloe’s Island; and 

views critically yet calmly the ever-shifting sky-line 
presented by New York City on Manhattan Island. The 
ccean steamers have been coming and going for so 
years that it barely notices them, though it takes 
on an air of something akin to life and activity whenever 
1 floating fortress moves majestically up from the Narrows 
ind displays some strange combination of colors brought 
from beyond the Then Castle Williams suddenly 
realizes that it is a national fortress and gracefully does the 
honors for the benefit of the stranger and his flag. But 
it soon relapses into silence and goes on with its task of 
Musing over the past is easier than 
the past has been and any 


Chere 


vreat 


many 


seas. 


est and rumination, 
vorrying about the future, for 
particular phase of the future may never be. 

\las for the changes wrought by cruel time! New Yorkers 
mce gazed with joy and satisfaction upon Castle Williams, 
for it was their mainstay against hostile sailing craft whose 
errand was plunder or subjugation. What floating thing 
ould get by it? And _ besides, just across the deep 
water, there were more mortars and log-like muzzle-loaders 
ready and eager to hiss and splutter and growl a hot welcome 
to the intruder. New York safe. The interesting 
feature in history is that in its more than a century of 
existence Castle Williams has never received nor sent a 
shot. Its brick walls, nine feet thick at the base, 
are as solid and free from tell-tale cracks as when that 
Massachusetts Yankee, Jonathan Williams, began them in 
1807. The fear of foreign depredation could not have been 
intense, for an inscription tells that this pride of New York 
was “compleated in 1811.” Thus it was open and ready for 
business in good time to catch the overflow trade in the 
War of 1812; but no overflow trade came so close to the 
shore, unless it was flotsam and jetsam, picked up and brought 
to port until a legal owner could be found by auction. 

Let us not fancy that Governor’s Island was but a bit of 
waste land until Castle Williams rose in its pride and might, 
to the delight of New Yorkers and for the safety of their 
town. The Dutch called it “Nut Island,” for in those remote 
lays the hickory and the chestnut cast their shadow over 
+he few cows and sheep that grazed on it, and it was for Nut 
Island that Wouter van Twiller bartered with the gquileless 
They coveted a few hatchets and some 
hankered after the island. The rest was simple 
ind easy. Never has the Island been valued in currency 
and sold ‘for a price, even unto this day. But Wouter did 

it register his little transaction in Holland, as the laws 
provided, and therefore Nut Island reverted to the authorities. 

for the use and convenience of 


was 


hostile 


sons of the forest. 


beads; he 


In 1698, it was set aside 
the colonial governors, who commonly leased it for what 
t would bring. There has been preserved for us the request 
if one tenant who wished to secure a renewal from the new 
Governor, Lord Dunmore. After stating the merits of his 
‘ase, the petitioner closes in the time-honored way, but adds, 
ts it were, a footnote: “And your petitioner as in duty 
bound will not only forever pray; but will pay your Lordship’s 
Rem very punctualy.” 

[he importance of the strategic point in 
military matters was recognized in 1755, when that dis- 
tinguished son of Maine, Sir William Pepperell, was busy 
enlisting troops for the French and Indian war. As fast 
is the men enlisted in New York, they were sent into camp 


Island as a 








on the Island, where they could be found when wanted; for 
few would undertake to swim ashore and fewer could suc- 
ceed if they made the attempt. All the fortifying, however, 
was done privately by the soldiers for their personal benefit 
in expectation of the hardships of a campaign far from 
New York City and its altogether too alluring taverns. 
Finally, the soldiers departed and left the Island to the 
peaceable possession of sundry lowing kine and goats. 

Though the soil of the Island may have been torn up in 
divers butting bouts, the first sod for bona fide fortifications 
was turned by old General Israel Putnam, of Bunker Hill 
fame, when he descended upon it “at candle lighting” on 
April 9, 1776, and dug entrenchments and threw up breast- 
works. But, after the disastrous battle of Long Island, 
August 27, 1776, British troops occupied the entrenchments 
and sprawled behind the breastworks, that is, those who were 
not strolling through the humbled city, reposed on Gover- 
nor’s Island. New York celebrates November 25, as evacua- 
tion day in commemoration of the retirement of the British 
in 1783; but the little island has its own celebration somewhat 
later, for the flag of Albion floated wantonly over Governor’s 
Island untill December 3 of that year. Since then it has 
known only the Stars and Stripes. 

Hardly was the British fleet out of sight when the New 
York Legislature conferred upon the Governor and _ his 
successors in office the use and enjoyment of the Island, but 
this spasm of generosity received its antidote in 1788 when 
the Legislature recalled the grant. Federal troops were 
stationed on it in 1794, when legions and sub-legions were a 
part of our military nomenclature, but they were mere guests, 
for the Island was under the jurisdiction of the State. This 
jurisdiction New York graciously renounced in favor of the 
United States when it ceded the Island in 1800. New York 
laws count for nothing on Governor’s Island. 

But we are anticipating. Our official records tell us that 
from July 9, 1798, until September 30, 1800, the United States 
was at war with France. That sanguinary encounter did not 
roil the waters of New York Bay, but it disturbed the peace- 
ful slumbers of Gothamites and stirred them up to renewed 
military activities on the little Island. Fort Jay was raised. 
It was pulled down in 1806, but Fort Columbus rose on the 
old foundations and still rests on them. The moat of Fort 
Jay is innocent of water, but its carpeting of green grass is 
restful to the eye. The sally-port of Fort Jay remains in its 
glory, with a huge emblematic group in stone overshadowing 
it. The story goes—stories go and grow, nebody knows 
how—that the little daughter of an officer was playing about 
when a piece of the group became detached and fell. A 
“trusty” prisoner saw the babe’s danger and hurled himself 
in the way of the fragment by crouching over the child. 
Of course she was saved from injury; of course he was 
badly hurt; of course he was pardoned. Well, it’s a pretty 
story, anyhow, as the soldiers on the Island tell it. Then 
there are the great chains of the drawbridge which helped 
to make Fort Jay impregnable. In an hour’s time, the wind- 
lasses could be set in motion and the ponderous bridge could 
be raised from the recumbent position in which it has lain 
for years. But, why disturb its long sleep? Castle Williams 
stands ready to protect Fort Columbus, successor to Fort 
Jay. What protects Castle Williams? The forts at Sandy 
Hook. 

Castle Williams was raised as a protection against Great 
Britain, and therefore, Lieutenant Jonathan Williams, chief 
of the army engineers, did his best to make it worthy of 
the object. It was intended to accommodate two hundred 
pieces of heavy artillery, three tiers being under cover and 
a fourth on the roof. Some of those old smooth-bore cannon 
are still on the roof, but the loading and firing of them should 
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be entrusted to the The 
‘Castle Williams now accommodates some two hundred “pay- 
ing guests” of the Department of War, who are there paying 
the penalty of enlisting and then departing without notice 
for parts temporarily unknown. Having done their turn, 
they will be hustled off the Island and the castle will know them 
no more. 

Since 1878, the Island has been headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the East, the most coveted in the service. There 
Winfield Scott Hancock took up his abode, and there Fred- 
erick Dent Grant was in command when death claimed him. 
All on the Island speaks of war. Trophies and 
banners decorate officers’ quarters and grounds. 
1 trophy of the civil war with @ history worth knowing, but 
The object is a four-inch cannon, cast in 
How did it find its way to the South? 
two im- 





énemy exclusively interior of 


votive 
There is 


it is unknown. 
Vienna in the fifties. 
In front of the commanding general’s quarters are 
mense cannon. They were cast in Spain in the reign of 
Carlos II]. One the date 1768, and the other, 1786. 
Both bear the royal monogram surmounted by the crown. 
Once they were in Porto Rico. 

But the bugler is at the megaphone, which carries his 
signals ever the Island. The sentries on the walls of Castle 
Williams keep up-their measured tread, but the tired oc- 
cupants are free to rest. It is a signal for the outsider to 
retire from Governor’s Island. A searching look greets him 
as he nears the dock, but his appearance is so reassuring that 
he clearly cannot be a deserter making his escape in civilian’s 
clothes. A few minutes on the Government ferry, and the 
temporary guest of the Department of War is back in New 
York, to think often and fondly of the Island and Castle 
Williams ae 3 


bears 
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Saint Francis of Assisi, a Biography. By JoanNnes JOrGEN- 
sen. Translated from the Danish, with the Author’s sanction, 
by. T. O'’Conor Stoaner, Pu.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

A new life of St. 
seem superfluous, but such will hardly be the opinion of the 
judicious. The general reader may be tempted to think the 
subject has been exhausted, but anyone who is even slightly 
with the critical side of the literature of the 
be surprised at the appearance of new 
Recent 


Francis of Assisi may to some readers 


acquainted 
subject will not 
biographies of the saint for many years to come. 
research has either started new questions or furnished partial 
solution to the old ones; and thus the “Little Man of Assisi,” 
is likely to be a subject of perennial interest. There is still 
room for good lives of St. Francis—lives that present the 
well-ascertained facts of his career, and, what is of vastly 
greater importance, interpret them to an age which in so 
many respects differs from that of the saint. 

The work under review, of which a translation now appears 
in English, is the production of a specialist, and will doubt- 
less take rank among the more scholarly works on the sub- 
ject written in our time. To us it is particularly gratifying 
to see a well-equipped Catholic specidlist helping to undo 
the work of the Sabatier tribe of critics, who have left the 
unseemly trail of their own unorthodoxy upon the fair fame 
of this most Catholic of the saints. Basing his narrative, 
apparently, upon a first-hand acquaintance with original 
sources, and freely quoting from them, Doctor Jérgensen 
furnishes his readers with a more vivid and a more dis- 
tinctive portrait of St. Francis than is commonly met with 
in lives of the saint. Students among his readers, especially 
if they be interested in Franciscan origins, will find in the 








work a valuable introduction to a study of many important 
questions that have exercised the minds of recent historians. 
Among other points of excellence, an appendix supplies a 
long and painstaking review of the entire literature of the 
subject. 

What we have said in praise of the work sums up, if we 
mistake not, its real merit and its whole merit. It is the 
work of a scholar. But scholarship in our day, pursuing 
in each case its own special hobby, under the impulse of 
the modern division of labor, needs to call to its aid higher 
powers than its own if it would handle so large a subject 
as the life of St. Francis of Assisi. Viewed as a study oi 
certain historical questions connected with the early Fran- 
ciscans, this life of their founder is deserving of no little 
praise; but, on the other hand, it does not posses that depth 
or comprehensiveness which we desiderate in the study of 
the saint. A conspicuous element in his s>irituality—indeed 
the most —was the ideal of poverty, divinely 
inspired, and brought into contact with the imperfections of men 

but, brought into uncomfortable contact with a prudent 
and far-seeing exercise of apostolic authority. If Dr. Jérgen- 
sen has not gone to the bottom of the matter he is not without 
company among the biographers of St. Francis. 

Learned as the work is, it was evidently intended to catch 
and hold the attention of the casual reader, for this is evi 
denced by the admixture of popular elements in its composi- 
tion. There is, for instance, a bit of romancing in the first 
chapters, by which, however, the reader will ultimately not 
be deceived, as the author carefully reminds him that he has 
been endeavoring to reconstruct scenes of which the details 
are not given by the historians. The reader’s imagination 
is frequently assisted by a laying on of local color, and by an 
intimation of personal reminiscences of travel. There is also 
perhaps, more than the usual quota of odd stories and _ inci- 
dents which the old biographers associated with the names of 
the early Franciscans. It should always be a question with 
the historian how much of this material should find its way 
into serious narrative. The translation is in the main a piece 
of flowing English, but independently of Mr. Sloane’s at- 
tractive style, which, as all who have made the effort know, is 
so difficult to maintain in translated works, the book will be 
a source of pleasure to the readers, because it is so unusual 
in these days of gross materialism to find a man of the world 
occupying himself with the unusually lofty things of the 
spirit such as the Holy Man of Assisi typifies. M. P. H. 


conspicuous 


By James Harvey Roptnson, Professor 
The Mac- 


The New History. 
of History in Columbia University, New York: 
millan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue. $1.50 net. 

If the value of this book is to be measured by the self- 
sufficiency of its author, it is a valuable book indeed. Its 
object is to show how the old ideas of history are all wrong 
and to point out the new ones that must be substituted for 


them. Whatever confidence one might have in a Professor 
of Columbia University, must he shaken when he finds Mr. 
Robinson quoting, as if their words were final, Smiths, 


3rowns, Joneses, professors of whom no one has ever heard, 
and of whom no one cares to hear; taking seriously Solomon 
Reinach, and believing his silly story that Professor Momm- 
sen, until he met that versatile Hebrew some years ago, 
had never heard of the ice age and totemism; and laying down 
gravely that the evolutionary theory of man’s origin is a 
historical fact. We should like to get beyond the old political 
history at which he sneers; but until we can get a safer 
guide, we will be content with it and would be so even if 
it got no further than, for example, “William the Con- 
queror, 1066, William II, 1087, Henry I, 1100, etc.,” which we 
used to chant in school. Here there are facts to be sure of: 
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the new history deals in speculations which it would impose 
as facts. 

The author obtrudes his infidelity very offensively. We 
find on page 167 the following specimen of a new historian’s 
exact style: “At the opening of the century there was 
Claudian, an ardent admirer of Stilicho, who sung his praise 





in very good hexameters.” H. W. 
The Coward. By Rosert Hucn Benson. St. Louis: 
Herder. $1.50. 

Valentine Medd, “the coward,” is younger brother in an 


english family of tremendously aristocratic antecedents, whose 
reed was summed up in (1) the reality of the Titus Oates 
plot, whereat a Medd first became a Protestant; (2) the essen- 
tial disloyalty of papacy; (3) the sacrosanctity of the National 
Church. Their pride of ancestry was silent but superlative, and 
their observance of the external forms of Protestantism was as 
strict as became loyal Englishmen, though it never went beneath 
the surface of their lives. They were ladies and gentlemen all, 
after the best traditions of their caste, but their gentility did 
not include gentleness. They could be kind to dependents— 
these were a Medd belonging—but convention rather than Chris- 
tian charity or principle was their guide, and Medd was their 
religion. Their one untarnished virtue was physical courage, 
and because Val had violated their conception of it, he was ostra- 
cized inexorably by father, brother and sister, and even his 
mother held him irremediably disgraced. 

So did Val himself. Unlike the other Medds, he was imagin- 
ative, nervous and sensitive. He showed brilliant courage in 
face of sudden danger, but when his imagination had time to 
conjure up attendant perils, he became unnerved at the crisis; 
hence his refusal to fight a duel he had accepted. This was the 
unforgivable sin. He could have become a gambler, spendthrift, 
moral wreck, and still remain a Medd, but the guilt of ap- 
parent cowardice. was irretrievable, and he was made to know it. 
Besides, a pseudo-scientist informed him that man is what evo- 
lution makes him, hence not self-improvable nor responsible, 
and suicide seemed the only way out till Father Maple, an oc- 
casional guest, the only person in whom he can confide, sets 
him right on the matter, analyzes his disease and shows him 
how to cure it by exerting his will power, curbing his imagina- 
tion and saying his prayers. 

lhere is not a word about Catholicity in the book nor is there 
even a hint of sermonizing, yet the necessity of Catholic truth 
and morality peeps through every page. The photographic pic 
ture of the Medd household exposes convincingly the hollowness 
of “respectability” and the barrenness of Protestantism, suggest- 
ing at every touch how futile are conventions as a substitute for 
religion, how they generate false standards and judgments, 
strangle morality and starve the soul, and how the religion of 
which the Catholic priest holds the key can alone feed and fash- 
ion character. The ease and firmness of the drawing, the deli- 
cacy of the satire, and the skill which makes a very Protestant 
household enact a thoroughly Catholic story, render “The 
Coward” the most artistic and one of the most valuable of the 
many volumes with which Mgr. Benson has enriched Catholic 


literature. M. K. 
The Price of Unity. By B. W. Marturin. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50, net. 


In his preface Father Maturin tells us that he publishes this 
work with much hesitation and some misgivings. He began it 
three or four years ago and then put it aside as a useless addi- 
tion to the many books of controversy. Providence, neverthe- 
less, had its own designs. The book was taken up again, fin- 
ished and printed; and no one who yearns for the delivery of 
souls from the nets and snares of Anglicanism will lay it down 
without thanking God for its publication. 





All know the authority Father Maturin enjoyed for mary 
years in the Church of England. He writes from his view- 
point during all those years, and therefore with a power few, 
perhaps none other, could use to-day. He writes in a spirit of 
perfect charity, which controversialists too weak to attain to it 
must admire. Where everything is excellent it is hard to quote 
anything for special praise. Still we will presume to mention 
two points that strike us. 

The first is his treatment of the common Anglican objection 
that converts deteriorate, losing their spirituality and becoming 
lax. He shows that this rests on misunderstanding to a very 
great extent, but admits that cases of such falling off do occur, 
so far as exterior deportment is concerned, which is all the diffi- 
culty touches, since God alone can read the soul. This he attrib- 
utes to human weakness, which yields to the natural pressure of 
the circumstances of so great a change, coming in mature years 
and altering the whole course of one’s life. Still there is a false 
spirituality as well as the true, and it is better to walk the low 
way of the commandments within the pale of the true Church 
than to practise a spirituality at least doubtful, outside it, to be 
the lowest in the visible Kingdom of God than to be the highest 
among those who, if connected with it, are so by hidden and 
uncertain ties. We think he might have added that, as a con- 
vert may meet many natural obstacles to the striving after a 
higher spirituality, so the zealous Anglican has a natural sup 
port which disappears when he becomes a Catholic. He belongs 
to a party that has to justify itself. He is a leader. more or less, 
on whom are the eyes of others; and he must follow up the line 
he has marked out for himself and for them. As Bacon says of 
the married, he has “given hostages to fortune.” His condition 
has much in common with that of the Jansenists of Port Royal, 
and it is not rash to assume that his Anglican spirituality in- 
cludes subtly some of their pride. Once he is in the Church 
things are changed. No theory of Catholicity stands or falls by 
his practice. Apparent laxity may be real humility. 

The other point is connected with this. Anglicans quote New- 
man as a notable example of this deterioration. They call atten- 
tion to his beautiful and spiritual plain sermons, and ask, what 
did he produce after his conversion equal to them. Father 
Maturin traverses the accusation boldly. He accepts the chal- 
lenge, and brings in for comparison the sermons to mixed con- 
gregations in which perhaps more than in any other writings of 
his, Anglicans imagine they detect the decadence of which they 
speak. In them Father Maturin finds the light-hearted joyous 
ness of Catholic faith, the healthy revolt from Protestant harsh 
ness. “One has but to compare,” he says, “‘Newman’s Sermons 
to Mixed Congregations’ with the ‘Oxford Plain Sermons’ to 
feel that something had happened to the man who preached 
them, which might be compared to the loosening of the torrents 
with the coming of spring.” We have never agreed with som¢ 
Catholics in their unmixed admiration for the “Plain Sermons.” 
What Father Maturin says has been often in our mind; and, 
now that he has said it so well, we shall not fear to say it too. 

The title of Father Maturin’s book is a recognition that An- 
glicans have to pay a price for admission into the unity of the 
Church. The reading of the book will show them how dispro 
portionately small is that price. We know of no other book so 
suitable for them, nor can we conceive that anv could be better 
designed than this. H. W 


God: His Knowability, Essence and Attributes. By Josern 
Ponte, Ph.D.,D.D. Authorized English Version by ArTHuUR 


Preuss. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
The Divine Trinity. By the same author and translator. 
For many reasons, some of which are hinted at by Dr 
Pohle in his introductory chapter, positive theology has 
not received that scientific development that has followed the 
use of the speculative method in its application to the method 
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of this Sacred Science. It must even be regretfully admitted 
that in some, if not in many, of the well-known text-books, 
the arguments from Tradition, and at times even from Holy 
Scripture are presented in a manner that makes us doubt if 
the name of Science can be rightfully applied to this portion 
of their contents. 

This, of course, cannot be said of the works of those great 
theologians, both ancient and modern, whom the author 
enumerates his introduction, Still, modern critical methods 
make it possible, and the use to which they are put by ration- 
alistic scholarship make it necessary to extend, to strengthen, 
and even at times to correct the arguments for dogmatic con- 
clusions that are derived from Scripture, the monuments of 
the past, the liturgies, and from the writings of the Fathers. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to welcome a work in which the 
best use is made of the positive method and of whatever 
sound material has been made available through the research 
and study of other scholars working in particular portions 
of the same field. The pleasure is the greater that the results 
of these studies are set forth for us not in a jumble of learned 
dissertations, but in orderly, logical sequence, following strictly 
the distribution of matter that is usual in the standard works of 
Catholic Theology. 

This arrangement makes Dr. Pohle’s scholarly work a valu- 
able and convenient complement to the regular series of 
text-books. For it is mainly as a series of manuals of Posi- 
tive Theology that these volumes will be useful to the stu- 
dent. If we can judge from the English version, the decision 
of the author to limit himself, for the greater part of his 
work, to the “positive method of the exact sciences” was not 
an unwise one. Where this has been adopted any educated 
person may use the work with pleasure and great profit, but 
one who is sufficiently equipped to follow with intelligence 
what we may call the applied metaphysics of the first volume 
of the series will probably find it more satisfactory to go 
back to the Latim manuals. This of course is due in greater 
part to the limitations of the vernacular, or at least of the 
English language. But the effort at condensation has not 
rendered the translator’s task less difficult. A fuller state- 
ment would in many cases have made for a clearer and more 
adequate disposition of the doctrine, If the author or trans- 
lator had allowed himself a little more time or space to ex- 
plain his thought he would hardly have said that “the con- 
cept of being applies to God in its proper sense, to creatures 
only analogously.” (Vol. I. p. 189.) More could have been 
said, and to advantage, in explanation of “univocal” and “ana- 
logical” concepts, as these terms play so important a part 
throughout the treatise. He might also have made clear 
what he meant by a “strictly scientific argument.” (Vol. J, 
p. 418.) If the scientia media is “indispensable” in order to 
safeguard the liberty of the human will, as the author seems 
to intimate, have we not in this a “strictly scientific argu- 
ment” for what he calls its “actuality,” even if we have to 
admit a mystery in its “mode of operation.” 

However, “the sun is not all spots,” and these and a few 
other blemishes of this portion of the work do not make us 
less willing to repeat the praise given at the beginning of 
this brief review, nor prevent us from looking forward with 
pleasure to the appearance of the other volumes of this 
series. 

The work of the translator has been, for the most part, ex- 
cellently done and seems to improve as it advances. 

Cc. ¥. Be 





“A Convert’s Reason Why,” published by Thos. J. Flynn & 
Co., Essex street, Boston, is a useful work which A. J. Hayes, 
himself a convert, has compiled. For the benefit of other seekers 
after light he has placed under the questions and answers of 





the smal] catechism, appropriate excerpts from Catholic and 
Protestant authors which bear upon the main tenets of our faith. 
Stray sheep may browse the book with profit. 





“John Ayscough” writing in The /rish Ecclesiastical Record 
on “Time’s Reprisals,” observes that while the early re- 
formers made much of the Holy Scriptures, “it was their 
pretense that the Church was at issue with the Bible, and 
they preferred the Bible, setting it upon a pillar in the midst 
of their tabernacles, as about the only sacred thing worth 
retaining. This pretense was singularly foolish, as it was 
necessarily insincere: for if the Bible was the one thing of 
which the Church was afraid, the arch enemy of her claims, 
and the obvious antidote to her doctrines, how unaccountable 
that she, with all the guile wherewith they credited her, 
and she alone, should have treasured it down the ages and 
kept it intact for posterity.” 

“Where would the Scriptures be,” he asks, “but for her 
and her monks? How easy a thing it would have been, dur- 
ing those ages.that the last three or four centuries love to 
call dark, for the Church to have smothered the Bible al- 
together, when there was no learning anywhere but hers, 
and all letters were her monopoly. In the slow irony of 
fate it is odd to note .that it is at the hands of Protestant 
sectaries that the Scriptures have met with assault, and that 
now the Church that guarded them for the modern world is 
the sole and unflinching champion of their integrity. The 
descendants of Luther have striven to boil them down to a 


gelatinous pudding, innutritious as it is flabby. 





In all that has been written by the secular press about the 
Titanic disaster, so little has been heard regarding our duties 
toward the dead, that the Catholic note in “The Requiem of the 
Sea,” which the New York Times reprints from the Bookman ot 
October, 1908, is particularly appropriate and uplifting just now: 

Fear not to sleep. 

Thy shroud is woven of Heaven's tears. 
The tall stars 

Are the blessed candles 
Burning at thy head; 

The drifting mist of ocean 

The incense; 

The holy song 

The wind that whispers 

Its responses 

To the deep intoning of the sea; 
The. stars 

And winds 

And waters 

Say Mass forever 

For thy soul. 

ear not to sleep 

These waves were once 

The pathway of Our Lord. 





The Southern Cross of Adelaide, Victoria, says of Wilfrid 
Ward’s Life of Cardinal Newman: “Perchance this biography 
may be the means of covering Newman's memory with the 
old cloud for a time; but it will only shine through that cloud 
more gloriously in the end. Catholics can never forget the 
great services he rendered to the Catholic cause just as it 
was emerging from the Egyptian bondage and darkness of 
the penal laws in Great Britain and Ireland. His writings 
and sermons furnished new and effective weapons for their 
armory against the Protestant foe. They strengthened them 
in the fight even more than his conversion had done. The 
effect of his conversion and of his writings is not to be effaced 
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by the querulous complaints set down in his diary at a time 
vf gloom and depression, due in large measure to misunder- 
standings. Probably Newman would have revised and modi- 
fied many bitter things written in his diary, had not the 
feebleness of old age prevented. But Mr. Ward had to use 
the materials as they were left to him; and no one can fairly 
His book shows that Newman, like 
but it leaves 
and his 


complain of the result. 
all great men, had the defects of his qualities; 
him still men of the Church, 
writings among her most valuable assets.” 


among the greatest 


Bishop McFaul of Trenton is one of the prelates who keeps 
up the good old custom of addressing to his people pastoral 
letters in which they are instructed in their duties in relation 
to the religious and economic problems of to-day. His latest 
message is on “The Christian Church, What is It?” and it has 
been printed in a pamphlet for general distribution. Since his 
appointment to his see in 1894, McFaul has written 
pastorals on important topics sufficient to make a substantial 
volume, and it is to be hoped that he will soon combine them in 


Bishop 


that shape for permanent preservation 
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EDUCATION 


The Catholics of Australia have taken hold of the Federation 
idea with marked enthusiasm. The great activity manifested in 
establishing parish councils directly affiliated with the Catholic 
Federation Association of that commonwealth augurs well for 
the unifying of Catholic zeal and energy. The need of united 
action to defend and safeguard the schools organized at heavy 
expense in order to assure the religious training of their chil- 
dren is perhaps the strongest motive impelling this activity. 
Like our own Federation, the Australian body disavows abso- 
lutely any notion of forming a political body for ordinary polit- 
ical action. The only questions on which Catholics should act, 
as a body, its members insist, are questions which vitally affect 
their faith. The object aimed at, they explain, should be to en- 
sure that the great political parties shall bring their legislation 


up to what is for Catholics essential:—in matters not essential 











there shall be complete liberty of action for each individual ac- 
Federation idea. 
k * x 


cepting the 


sch ” »] 


And the naturally is considered one that 
“vitally affects their faith.” The legislation they deem essential, 
the “irreducible level” which Catholic Federation in Australia 
means to work for, is clearly defined in the following platform 
adopted by the Victorian Federation: 

1. That it is the duty of the State to see that all the children 
of the State are educated, as far as possible, at least in the pri- 
mary and elementary branches of knowledge. 

2. That the State of Victoria recognizes this duty by making 
education compulsory. 

3. That any system which ignores religion is fatally defective 

4. That, as the State has no religion, it should teach none 

5. That a State program of religious teaching, therefore, to 
be given by State teachers of various religious and irreligious 
views, is a usurpation of the duty of parents and pastors of the 
children, and is calculated to be injurious to the best religious 
interests of the children of various denominations. 

6. That the State, therefore, should undertake to give and 
pay for secular education only. 

7. That, since the religious education of their children is a 
vital matter of conscience with many parents, such parents should 
have a right to choose for their children the education in which 


question 


they believe. 

8. That, in justice to the taxpayer who provides the funds, the 
State should make equal payments for equal work, whether done 
in public or private schools. 

9. That the Government inspectors should systematically 1in- 
spect and examine all schools, public and private. 

10. That it should be the duty of each parish council to pro- 
vide a larger educational fund, so that the teachers in Catholic 
schools may be fairly paid. 

11. That complete statistics of the Catholic schools of Victoria, 
primary and secondary, be obtained for the purpose of building 
up the facts requisite for placing the full Catholic case before a 
fair-minded people. 

Probably one or other of the details in this statement will not 
be allowed to pass unquestioned by leaders among ourselves, but 
there is a workable plan suggested in the platform which the 
Catholics of the United States might study with profit. 

In his biography of the Northwoods, father and son, pioneers 
of British commerce on regular lines from Singapore to the 
Borneo ports north of Sarawak, John Dill Ross presents some 
valuable data regarding European life and politics in the Far 
ast. He does not conceal his disapproval of what he terms 
the “general education” mania affecting Western ideas in the 
development of that region, and he quite frankly criticizes “the 
promotion of universal sciolism and the metamorphosis of decent 
Orientals into half-baked imitations of white men.” Contrasting 
that system with what prevails elsewhere, he has this to say in 
praise of the Dutch colonial administration: “They do not force 
an elaborate system of education on millions of natives who are 
not ripe for it, and then stand around in pious astonishment when 
discontent and sedition reward the sowers of some particularly 
wild oats.” 

The Bien Public of Brussels, in a recent issue, contains a 
striking illustration of the economic folly thrust upon France 
through the lay or neutral or non-religious school system of ele- 
mentary training favored by her anti-clerical statesmen. Quot- 
ing a tabulated statement of attendance at the State or public 
schools which appears in the French newspaper Democratie de 
l'Ardéche, a correspondent has this to say: “From this table it 
is seen that in Tournon, an arrondissement in the department of 
Ardéche, on the Rhone, there are 63 schools frequented each by 
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less than ten pupils: 6 schools report an attendance of nine; 3 
of eight; 6 of seven; 9 of six; 13 of five; 7 of four; 6 of 
three; 5 of two, and 8 schools show, finally, an attendance of 
one. Ten elementary schools have no pupils at all. The curious 
feature of the picture is that, whether a school reports a larger 
or smaller attendance, whether there are many pupils or none 
at all, the general expenses to be provided from the national and 
communal budgets, the expenses, namely, representing the in- 
terest on building and property, the funds for the upkeep of 
schoolhouses and the salaries of teachers remain the same, and 
one does not exaggerate in stating these to average 3,000 francs 
($600.00) annually for each pupil. Note the absurdity that fol- 
lows. Twenty-three of these schools, the 5 with two pupils 
each, the 8 with one pupil, and the 10 with no pupils, supply 
together the needs of eighteen pupils. Here is a problem that 
might be given to the little ones following the course of ele- 
mentary training in these schools. Granted that each of these 
23 schools costs the community 3,000 francs a year, that each 
of the 18 pupils remains at school during the full seven years of 
the course, what will be the total outlay on the elementary train- 
ing of one of these children in the arrondissement of Tournon? 
The answer is 26,833 francs. Meantime in the towns and villages 
of the same arrondissement there are 3,602 children actually re- 
ceiving instruction in the free or religious schools whose training 
costs neither the State nor the commune one single sou.” 





The Rev. Francis Howard, Secretary-General of the Catholic 
Educational Association, in his bulletin regarding the work of 
preparation for the next annual gathering, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh June 24-27, 1912, announces that the Right Rev. J. F. Regis 
Canevin, Bishop of Pittsburgh, together with the local clergy, 
are taking an active interest in the work and are exerting every 
effort to make the coming convention a most profitable one. The 
religious services during the convention will be held in the 
splendid new Cathedral of Pittsburgh; the meetings of the gen- 
eral body, as well as those of the Departments and Sections, will 


be held in the commodious halls of the Carnegie Institute. 
M. J. O'C. 


ECONOMICS 


Though we are in the twentieth century, man still preys on 
his brother-man. The apothegm of the Tichborne claimant: 
“Some men has plenty money and no brains. Others has plenty 
brains and no money. It seems to me that them as has plenty 
money and no brains, is made for them as has plenty brains 
and no money,” is the fundamental principle of many who would 
shrink from formulating it as he did; and things will not be 
changed so long as it is held to be the mark of a practical man 
to seek his material prosperity rather than the Kingdom of 
God. The fiction of the Eden Land Corporation has been a 
reality over and over again. Credulous Europeans have bought 
lands for vineyards and orange groves and have found them to 
be a tract of California desert far from any irrigation canal; 
and similar frauds have been practised in every Western State, 
not only in the matter of agricultural lands, but in that of mines 
also and of oil fields. 

Such frauds have not been confined to the United States. Even 
in the seventies the !ate Sir William Butler found the exploiter 
of human credulity on the plains of the Canadian Northwest; 
and now that immigration into the western provinces of the 
Dominion has become enormous, the land sharks have multiplied. 
The London Times publishes letters from correspondents in 
Canada warning people against investing in properties they have 
never seen and of which they have no information from trust- 
worthy persons. The annual reports of the great Canadian 
banks repeat the warning. The Government of British Colum- 
bia, one of the provinces developing most quickly, urges it con- 











stantly. But as examples teach more forcibly than mere words, 
we shall mention two. 

Prince Rupert is the terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, and, of course, it has a future. But this, great as it 
may be, is not unlimited, and if one will pause to think he will 
see that whatever lands are likely to become valuable there must 
be already in the hands of local investors. To buy, therefore, 
on the strength of the advertisements of land companies is mad- 
ness. One who bought in this way town lots in the city of 
Prince Rupert found that they were on an island in Portland 
Canal, some miles from where the sellers pretended they were. 
Fortunately he discovered the error in time to get the sellers 
into court and to recover his money and to expese the fraud, 
but too often this is found out long after the land companies 
have vanished. 

Often the land company takes a high sounding name that ap 
pears to connect it with some well-known public company. Port 
Mann, on the Fraser River, is the terminus of the Canadian 
Northern Railway; and no sooner was the site chosen than the 
Canadian Northern Securities Company, Limited, appeared, ready 
to sell valuable properties in the new town. 
from the name that it had some connection with the railway; 
as a matter of fact, it was in one sense rightly designated “lim 
ited,” for it consisted of a single individual who sold to cred- 
ulous buyers scraps of forest not in the new town at all. Here, 
too, a victim discovered the fraud in time to bring the seller 
into court. The Chief Justice in giving judgment in his favor 
said of the one-man-company’s methods: 


Buyers would judge 


“Deceit is stamped all over its circulars. They are so 
skilfully prepared as to make it impossible to put one’s 
finger on any actual misstatement, but the whole appears to 
have been designed, and is well calculated to mislead the 
public into the belief that the lots in the town-site of Messrs. 


Mackenzie and Mann were being offered for sale.” 


The number of such land companies operating in Western 
Canada to-day is large. Those who think of buying need to ex- 
amine every proposal with the utmost caution. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Excellency the Most Rev. G. Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, has arrived from Rome and is spending a 
few days in this city as the guest of his Eminence Cardinal! 
Farley. He will be given a reception at the Catholic Club, on 
Monday evening, May 6, after which he will proceed to Wash- 
ington to take formal possession of the office to which the Holy 
Father recently appointed him. 

The Rev. Austin Dowling, formerly rector of the Cathedral 
at Providence, R. I., was consecrated bishop of the new diocese 
of Des Moines, Iowa, at Providence, on April 25. Bishop 
Harkins of Providence was the consecrator, with Rt. Rev. John 
James Davis of Davenport, Iowa, senior assisting bishop 
and Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh of Portland, Me., junior assisting 
bishop. The sermon was preached by Most Rev. James J. 
Keane, archbishop of Dubuque. 

A national federation of Catholic women’s associations 1s pro- 
posed, and is receiving the active personal encouragement and 
support of his Grace Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee. Car- 
dinal Falconio has written the projector a warm letter of ap- 
proval from Rome. The Women’s Federation of Catholic 
Societies of Louisiana has already been organized, and the 
German Central Verein has taken steps to form a women’s federa- 
tion auxiliary to that society. Details for the organization of 
this new Federation of Women’s Societies are being collected 
at the Chancery office, 2000 Grand avenue, Milwaukee. and a 
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formal call will be issued for a national meeting as soon as they 
are completed. 





A striking coincidence is pointed out by our reliable and 
interesting contemporary Rome in its latest issue to hand. 
Towards the close of the month of March Lord Halifax’s 
new book on “Leo XIII and Anglican Orders” reached the 
eternal city and almost simultaneously Cardinal Merry del 
Val, who was Secretary of the Pontifical Commission ap- 
pointed by Leo XIII to examine the validity of those Orders, 
and who is now Secretary of State of Pius X, raised six 
former Anglican ministers to the Catholic priesthood in the 
Pauline Chapel in the Vatican. This, observes the editor, is 
surely the best commentary on the action of Leo XIII, the 
Commission on Anglican Orders, and the late Cardinal 
Vaughan. The six newly ordained priests, who will return 
to England to work for the restoration of Catholic unity, 
were received the same morning in collective audience by 
His Holiness, who has always shown a fatherly interest in 
their career as Catholic students. 


SCIENCE 


lhe luminosity of bodies upon which light rays have impinged 
is twofold. The rays discharged by diffusion are of the same 
wave length as the incident rays, whereas if the bodies are 
fluorescent they are capable of emitting rays of any wave length. 
It has been recently noted, too, that every substance subjected 
to the influence of X-rays becomes in its turn an X-ray source. 
The emitted or the secondary rays call for a double classifica- 
tion. Some have the identical penetrating power and, in a gen- 
eral way, the same properties as the incident rays. These are 
the diffused rays. Others, totally at variance with the incident 
rays, are styled fluorescent X-rays. Elements of an atomic 
weight less than sulphur emit diffused rays only. The other ele- 
ments yield fluorescent rays, which are perfectly homogeneous 
and are characterized by their penetrating power. 





Bismuth is one of the few metals which the United States 
can not and does not supply fully to the trade. Owing to the 
fact that the foreign markets demand a very high figure for this 
product, interest is rapidly being developed in the States in the 
recovery of bismuth as a biproduct in electrolytic lead refining. 
There are no large bismuth deposits in the States, but many 
gold and silver ores have been located which are far more val- 
uable for the bismuth they contain than for the gold or silver. 
The importation of bismuth in 1910 amounted to 198,174 pounds, 
valued at $332,668. F. Tonporr, s.y. 


OBITUARY 


On Easter Monday, Mother M. Gonzaga Galvin died of pneu- 
monia at Loreto Convent, Niagara Falls, Canada. She was born 
in Kingston, Ontario, in the early forties and was in the fifty- 
third year of her profession. As mistress of novices at the 
Abbey, in Toronto, and as superior in nearly every American 
and Canadian house of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
she was remarkable for rare virtue and high administrative 
ability, for self-sacrifice and patient endurance. Her death, fol- 
lowing so close on that of Reverend Mother Ignatia and Rev- 
erend Mother Victorine, successive Superiors-General for Amer- 
ica, is deeply mourned by the members of the Institute and their 
many friends and alumne. 

Justin McCarthy, former leader of the Irish Party, died in 
Folkestone, England, April 24, in his eighty-second year. Born 
in Cork, 1830, he became a newspaper writer in his native city 
in 1848, and was in sympathy with the Young Ireland Party. 








In 1852 he went to England where he attained distinction as a 
journalist, novelist and historian. Elected for Longford as a 
Home Ruler in 1876, he threw in his lot with Mr. Parnell, 
served as vice-chairman of the Irish Party for many years, 
and was elected its chairman at the time of the Parnellite 
rupture. In 1896 he retired from politics, devoting his time to 
writing several volumes of reminiscences and completing his 
“History of Our Own Times.” Besides many popular novels, 
he wrote a “History of the Four Georges,” “Life of Sir Robert 
Peel,” and “Life of Pope Leo XIII.” His historical works are 
readable and informing, if not of permanent value. He had 
married a Protestant and his children were brought up outside 
the Catholic Church, but in his later years he returned to the 
religious practices of his youth. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Tue MANitopA SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE CANADIAN SENATE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA 

From a brief reference to the above subject in your issue of 
the 6th instant, it is clear that you condemn the action of those 
Catholic members of the Senate who voted against the Honorable 
Mr. Costigan’s motion to defer the Bill respecting the boundaries 
of Manitoba until that province had bound itself to remove the 
grievances with regard to education under which the Catholic 
minority have suffered since 1890. 

Speaking on behalf of the Senators in question, 1 may say 
that they were not less anxious to see justice done to their co- 
religionists in Manitoba than were those who supported Mr. Cos- 
tigan’s motion, but that they thought that end would be better 
served by their adopting a different course. 

The position was briefly this: Gentlemen who are now mem- 
bers of the Dominion Government and many of their influential 
followers had, during the election campaign of last summer and 
for years before, given the electors to understand that the Con- 
servative party, if placed in power, would settle the Manitoba 
school question. The Conservatives won a decided victory at 
the polls. The new administration, after some negotiations 
with the provincial government, introduced the Bill for the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of Manitoba, which Bill also included 
financial provisions most liberal to the province. For reasons 
which I assume were sufficient, the Bill contained no reference 
to education. it was known, however, to a considerable number 
of Senators that unofficial negotiations with regard to the school 
question were being carried on, with every prospect of success, 
between the Dominion and Provincial governments. The fact 
that these governments were in political harmony made the posi- 
tion altogether different from what it had been during Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier’s administration. 

The question as it presented itself to us was: “Shall we vote 
for the amendment, and so postpone the extension of the bound- 
aries of Manitoba and the increase in the financial help given by 
the Dominion to the province, and thus antagonize the legisla- 
ture and electorate, or shall we avail ourselves of what we judge 
to be the acceptable time, avoid the risk of future difficulties 
and make it easy for the two governments to effect the settle- 
ment promised by leading members of the Conservative party?” 

The view that we answered the question in a defensible way 
was strengthened by the fact that Mr. Lariviére, the Senator 
from St. Boniface and a warm friend of Archbishop Langevin, 
voted as he did. 

The result has justified our action. The legislature of Man- 
itoba has passed an act placing the Catholic minority of that 
province substantially in the same position as the minorities 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and removing the most crying in- 
justices from which that minority has suffered for twenty-two 
years. L. G. Power. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 19th April, 1912. 








